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The Language of First Grade Children | 


MARIE M. HUGHES AND VIVIAN K. Cox* 


What are the interests of first grade 
children? What is the status of their lan- 
guage power? What are their daily activi- 
ties which can be enlarged and deepened 
through experiences with the printed 
page? What experiences do they take to 
books that permit them to derive meaning 
from reading? 


The present writers felt that an in- 
vestigation of the oral language of chil- 
dren just entering first grade would serve 
as One means of securing answers to these 
questions. In addition, they had great in- 
terest in a comparison of children’s lan- 
guage and that employed by pre-primers 
and primers. Some years ago a worker with 
young children suggested that early school 
experience limits the development of lan- 
guage in young children because of the 
short sentences and controlled vocabulary 
of beginning readers.’ The investigation 
was extended, therefore, to discover the 
specific differences between the language 
of beginning first grade children and the 
language employed in the books designed 
for beginning reading instruction. Answers 
*Mrs. Hughes is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Utah. Miss Cox is a member 
of the Los Angeles County School Office. A 


second article on this subject, by the same au- 
thors, will appear next month. 
‘Harrison, Lucile M. “Need for an Adequate 


Oral Language Program,” Elementary English 
Review. XVIII (March, 1941). 


were sought to questions such as these: 
What are the differences in vocabulary 
used by the children and by the books? 
What differences can be found in the rich- 
ness and vitality of expression? What are 
the differences in maturity of sentences as 
measured by length of sentence and num- 
ber of relational words? What concepts 
and interests are employed in children’s 
speech and not utilized or expanded in the 
beginning reading materials? 


Procedure of the Study 

The speech records which form the 
basis of this study were taken the first two 
months of beginning first grade children’s 
school life. They were secured during the 
morning free conversation period, some- 
times called “sharing time” or “show and 
tell time.” At this time the children sat 
together on a rug or on chairs in a circle. 
Although no pressure was brought to bear 
upon individual children, all were en- 
couraged to relate their personal experi- 
ences and observations; to show something 
that might be of interest to the group; 
and to ask questions about what was said 
or shown. The period varied in length 
from ten to twenty minutes, depending 
upon the interest and enthusiasm of the 
children. 


More than one-half of the records were 
secured by a wire recorder and the re- 
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mainder were taken by longhand.' In the 
recording by longhand, emphasis was 
placed upon accuracy rather than compre- 
hensiveness of recording. For example, if 
the child began his second sentence before 
the observer could accurately record the 
first, the second was ignored and the third 
or following sentence recorded. These re- 
cordings were made in forty-two different 
periods over a span of three months. The 
total recordings resulted in the collection of 
309 responses totaling 770 sentences. 


These records were secured from two 
classrooms of children who entered first 
grade the second semester. They attended 
an ordinary public school. The word ordi- 
nary is used to describe the school that was 
not known because of its privileged chil- 
dren nor its under-privileged children. The 
two classroom groups totaling forty-five 
comprised three children of Japanese de- 
scent, four of Mexican descent, eight 
Negroes, and thirty who may be desig- 
nated as Anglo-American because their 
descent is so very mixed that no one in- 
quires regarding their ethnic background. 
They were almost equally divided as to 
sex—twenty-four boys and twenty-one 
girls—with an age range from five years 
and seven months to six years and three 
months. However, only four children had 
actually attained their sixth birthday. The 
intelligence quotient was obtained on the 
‘Betts determined that longhand recordings 
secured only 32% of the flow of free speech 
but secured it with a high degree of accuracy. 
Betts, Emmet A. “An Evaluation of Certain 
Techniques for the Study of Oral Composition,” 
Research Studies in Elementary School Lan- 
guage, No. 1, University of Iowa. Studies in 


Education, Vol. IX, No. 2, Iowa City: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1934. 


“Santa Monica, California. 
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Detroit Beginning First Grade Test, Form 
A. The range was from 78 to 137 with 
101.67 as the median. The highest intelli- 
gence scores were achieved by a boy and a 
girl. 


Limitations of the Responses 

These records of children’s speech 
possess definite limitations: (1) The class- 
room situation of a “talking time” with 
the entire group of children introduces a 
bit of formality which may well limit 
spontaneity since the child who is speak- 
ing is asked to come to the front of the 
group. However, the procedure facilitated 
the recording of what was said. The ob- 
server reports that she was not conscious 
of any child who did not contribute at one 
time or another. (2) It may well be that 
the situation did not stimulate as wide 
range of topics as normally concern chil- 
dren. The first child to speak often men- 
tioned something that suggested a similar 
experience to the others. For example, the 
announcement of the loss of the first tooth 
evoked responses on the same topic from 
many of the children. (3) The language 
records were secured in one situation only 
—one with an audience. Therefore, they 
present no clues to children’s language in 
other situations; such as, planning to- 
gether, bargaining, settling altercations, 
persuading adults or others to do what they 
wish, and so forth. (4) The recordings 
are not a complete record of all the chil- 
dren said even in this one situation. 


The books chosen for analysis were 
those used most frequently in the schools 
of Los Angeles County. The California 
State Series was automatically included. 
These four series totaled ten pre-primers 
and six primers. 














Gray, William S. et al., Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series.” 

Hildreth, Gertrude et al, Easy Growth in 
Reading Series.* 

O'Donnell, Mabel et al, The Alice and 
Jerry Books.* 

Smith, Nila B., Learning to Read.° 


After the four series of books most 
used in Los Angeles County were known, 
all the remainder of the Board of Educa- 
tion adoptions from 1940 to 1946 were 
checked to determine the vocabulary load 
as announced by the publishers. It was 
found that the three series of the four most 
popular in Los Angeles County contain the 
least, the average, and the largest number 
of words in the beginning reading pro- 
gram; thus, it is proper to conclude that 
the books chosen for analysis were repre- 
sentative of the books available to schools 


in 1946.° 


Comparing Children’s Vocabulary and 
V ocabulary in Pre-primers and Primers 

It is important for investigators to 
make explicit the manner in which a vo- 
cabulary count is made. The decision made 


*Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. 

‘John C. Winston Company, 1940. 

‘Row, Peterson and Company, 1941 and 1943. 
*Silver Burdett Company, 1945. 


°The present investigators rechecked their find- 
ings of the words used in pre-primers and prim- 
ers by comparing it with the MacLatchy and 
Wardwell study comprising 42 pre-primers old 
and new. All the 104 words found in five or 
more pre-primers were in our list and all the 
67 additional words found in four or fewer pre- 
primers which were also contained in ten or 
more primers except the word know were in 
our list. This finding tends to reinforce our 
assumption of the representativeness of our 
sampling of beginning reading materials. 
MacLatchy, Josephine H. and Wardwell, 
Frances, “Common Pre-Primer Words,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Vol. XXVII, No. 8, 1948. 
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in this study was based on two considera- 


tions. First, for young children beginning 
to read, the derived form of a word often 
offers as much difficulty in recognition: as 
the root word. Second, for young children 
learning language, the proper use of 
plurals and verb forms can be considered 
an index of the maturity of speech attained 
by them. 


The vocabulary count in this study 
included all words except proper names 
of people and places and the words denot- 
ing sounds or special action made by ob- 
jects and animals; for example, mew and 
hoppity. In passing, it is of interest to note 
that the readers used thirteen words of the 
latter type and the children only two— 
bang and br-r-r. The differences in place 
names deserve a remark. The readers used 
but one—Gay Street. The children used 
twenty-four. These words included stores, 
restaurants, surrounding towns and places 
far away—London, Mexico, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Seattle. 


Eliminating the words previously de- 
signated, the vocabulary count becomes 
1097 different words used by the children 
and 401 different words used in the 
readers. Of these words 331 were common 
to the speech of children and the readers. 
This number constitutes 80.7 per cent of 
the different words in the readers and 
30.1 per cent of the words used by the chil- 
dren. 


"Seashore, Robert H. and Eckerson, Lois D. 
“The Measurement of Individual Differences 
in General English Vocabularies,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 31, January 1940. 
pp. 14-38. 


beacewose penne , The Importance of Vocabu- 
lary in Learning Language Skills,” Elementary 
English, Vol. XXV, No. 3, March 1948. pp. 
137-152. 
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This word count must not be con- 
strued as furnishing any evidence on the 
total range of vocabulary of children. 
Seashore’ has repeatedly pointed out that 
the size of children’s vocabularies upon 
school entrance is much higher than gen- 
erally supposed. It is significant, however, 
that even with such limited records, se- 
cured in a single situation, children used 
over two and one-half times as many dif- 


ferent words as the beginning reading 
books. 


Further information regarding vocab- 
ulary differences were sought as gross 
count is a limited basis for comparison. 
For this purpose, the words were grouped 
in common categories. In all cases the use 
of the word in the sentence was the criter- 
ion for its placement. It was found that 
twenty-four different words designating 
people were used in the readers and sixty- 
three or over twice as many such words 
were used by the children. Of the twenty- 
four words used in the readers, nineteen 
were common to the speech of children. 
Family, Miss, and grandfather were not 
used by them. Instead of grandfather, the 
children used granddaddy and grandpa. 
Other words denoting family relation- 
ship used by the children were aunt, 
auntie, brother, cousin, dad, grandma, 
mom, mommie, sister, and uncle. Closely 
allied to family life were the words com- 
pany, kids, and folks which the children 
used. The only people serving the com- 
munity mentioned by the books and the 
children were soldier and soldiers. How- 
ever, the books referred to toy soldiers and 
the children real soldiers. 


The mythical characters of fairy and 
Santa Claus were common to the children 
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and the readers. In addition the children 
used Farmer-in-the-Dell. 


The words designating people used by 
the children and not found in the readers 
include: 


army cowgirl Mexican (s) 
aunt dad mommie 
auntie Darky mom 
author dentist Negro 
brother doctor nurse 
Brownies folks people 

(Scouts ) Godmother person 
Chinese granddaddy police 
clown grandpa secretary 
company grandma sister (s) 
couple Indian (s) teacher 
cousin kids uncle 
cowboy (s) lady 


When the words designating animals 
were analyzed for the readers and the 
speech records, several interesting facts 
emerged. The vocabulary count disclosed 
the use by the readers of forty-two such 
words and that by the children of fifty- 
eight. Thirty-five of the words were com- 
mon to both. The readers used goat, lamb, 
parrot, puppies, pussy, and the general 
term pet (s) which did not appear in the 
children’s speech. 

The range of difference in vocabulary 
between the speech of children and the 
readers is pointed up quite dramatically 
with the words designating objects or 
things. The children used five times as 
many such words as did the readers. When 
a few groupings of such words are ex- 
amined, the differences become more 
meaningful. The foods common to the 
readers and speech records were cake, 
cookies, egg (s), and popcorn. The word 
water was used by both but never in the 
sense of drinking it. 


A food word used by the books and not 
by the children was nut. Another word, 











pumpkin (s), occurred, but only in con- 
nection with jack-o-lanterns and not pies 
or other food forms. The books used the 
words hungry and breakfast. The children 
used lunch, dinner, picnic, restaurant, and 
grocery (store). Additional food words 
used by the children included: 


bacon eggnog peach 
candy groceries potato 
cheese hamburgers _— roast 
corn (on ice cream salad 

the cob) meat wiener (s) 
crackerjacks milk waffles 
cream pancakes 


The familiarity of most children with 
the foods mentioned by these particular 
children is easily granted. Can not one 
argue that hamburgers, pancakes, and po- 
tatoes are as good topics for children’s 
stories as cake and cookies? One may ven- 
ture that children become just as excited 
over the purchase of a hamburger as they 
do a cake or even the making of a cake. 
The length of the word hamburger and its 
configuration might well be an argument 
in its favor; add to this, the fact that the 
printed word is frequently seen in the en- 
vironment of many of the children and a 
real case for a story involving hamburgers 
can be made. 


When the words pertaining to cloth- 
ing and other accessories were grouped, 
it was found that cap and ribbon (s) were 
the only such words common to the read- 
ers and the children. However, the same 
object was designated as pocketbook by 
the readers and purse by the children. Coat 
and hat were used only in the readers. It 
is interesting to speculate why these two 
words were not used by the children. Cer- 
tainly no one could suspect that they 
didn’t know them, nor would one suggest 
that button, belt, and socks, which the 
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children used, were not as important to 
them as coat and hat. In addition, it is of 
interest to note that among the children’s 
words were several pertaining to accessor- 
ies or decorations—bracelet, corsage, lace, 
ring, rouge. 

Parts of the body common to the 
readers and speech records were eyes, feet, 
leg, and tail. In addition the speech records 


included: 


arm finger stomach 
bone hair toes 
bones head tonsils 
ears nose tooth 
face skeleton 


One more illustration of the range of 
differences between the readers and the 
children’s speech may be drawn from 
words pertaining to the home and its fur- 
nishings. All such words used in the read- 
ers were used by the children. These words 
were bed, box, chair, home, house, table, 
trailer, and window. The additional words 
used by the children included: 


bench door pillow 
blanket drawer porch 
book floors record- 
bottle fork player 
building furniture sink 
bungalow keys telephone 
cabin lights tent 
closet pan towels 
cots piano wall 

dish picture window 


May not children have as strong an 
emotional attachment to pillow and 
blanket as to chair and table? If the iden- 
tity is as strong, then the first may be just 
as important a clue to writing for children 
as the latter in spite of the placement on 
current word lists.” ° 


“Buckingham, B. R. and Dolch, E. W., A Com- 
bined Word List. Ginn and Company, 1936. 
*Rinsland, Henry D., A Basic Vocabulary of 
Elementary School Children. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. 
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It is interesting to note that the wider 
range of words used by the children holds 
for such a classification as musical instru- 
ments. Drum and horns (toys) were 
found in the readers and were not used by 
the children; however, the children used 
accordion, guitar, piano, and violin. 


The foregoing comparison of the 
words designating people, animals, ob- 
jects, and things used by the children and 
in the books disclosed that children used 
five times as many such words as did the 


books. 


The larger number of words used by 
the children held true for all the classifi- 
cations of words that were examined— 
people, animals, clothing, parts of the 
body, food, travel, home and house fur- 
nishings, and musical instruments. These 
findings should not be a surprise to any 
one. It is not difficult to surmise that forty- 
five children, speaking in forty-two dif- 
ferent periods, even under approximately 
the same conditions, would speak of a 
great many things. 


The extensive over-lapping of the vo- 
cabulary employed by the books and the 
words used by the children in speech dem- 
onstrates that the readers are discussing 
things familiar to most children. It is true, 
however, that children are equally familiar 
with a large number of other persons, ani- 
mals, objects, and things which are not 
written about in beginning readers. Can it 
be that the use of word lists tends to stereo- 
type content? Word lists are compiled in 
part, at least, by checking one with an- 
other. Furthermore, writers of readers 
make up their own lists by using words 
appearing with greatest frequency on the 
largest number of lists. This practice tends 
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to enhance the importance of certain 
words. This is particularly true of words 
designating persons, animals, objects, and 
things. Because these words always are an 
integral part of a specific situation, their 
number is infinite. “The world is so full 
of a number of things. . .” It is because of 
this that some apprehension may be felt 
regarding the stereotyping of content of 
beginning reading materials. Since an ob- 
ject, thing, person, or animal is the focal 
point of a story, the recognition of such 
words is the least difficult for children; 
therefore, it may be suggested that the 
choice of characters and situations for the 
content of beginning readers need not be 
limited to selection from words of high 
frequency on basic word lists. It is entirely 
possible that more dynamic and varied con- 
tent, as well as controlled vocabulary, will 
facilitate learning to read. 

Comparing Descriptive Words 
Used by the Children and Those 
Found in the Readers 

The comparison of language used by 
beginning first grade children and that 
used in readers was continued by an ex- 
amination of the descriptive words used by 
both. Thirty-nine descriptive words were 
found in the readers and one hundred ten, 
or over two and one-half times as many, 
found in the speech records of the first 
grade children. Moreover, thirty-five 
words, approximately 85 per cent of the 
descriptive words found in readers, were 
common to the speech of children. The 
four words used in the readers and not 
used by the children were hungry, many, 
seagoing, and very. Of these words only 
one, seagoing, may not be in the vocabu- 
lary of the children. The fact that hungry 
was not used by the children indicates 











again how specifically vocabulary is a 
function of the situation. Undoubtedly, 
mothers could testify to the frequency of 
use of the word hungry. Among the de- 
scriptive words used by children were aw- 
ful, checkered, clean, different, foggy, 
heavy, lazy, plain, right, steep, sudden, 
whole. 


The inadequacy of a list of words to 
convey the meaning, feeling, and import- 
ance of a word as used by the speaker or 
writer can be seen when the actual use of 
the word is examined. For example, the 
children and the books used the word 
little as the opposite of big. 


From the readers: 
Jane said, “Oh Dick. 
I want the little ball. 
Find the little ball.” 


He ran round 
all the big puddles. 
He jumped all the little puddles. 


From the records of the children: 
My daddy went to the store downtown. 
He saw some big turtles and some little 
ones. 


I have three little books. 
They have Bible stories in them. 
They came in a little folder. 


In addition to this common use of the 
word, the children used Jittle in a some- 
what different sense than was found in 
the reader. 


The little old clown came on and started 
dancing on the net and his pants came 


off. 


There was one little bitty, old pony. I 
would squash him, he is so little. 
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This is a sledge hammer. 
They don’t pull nails. 
It is a little bit like an ax. 


The word fast was used by the readers 
and by the children. In general, the readers 
used the word in connection with a vehi- 
cle or with running. 


The children used it in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense. 


From the readers: 
“Take me for a ride, Pony. 
Make my wagon go fast.” 
She ran to tell Bill. 
Susan ran fast. 


From the records of the children: 
Yesterday it was my sister’s birthday. 
We dressed real fast and we got finished 
before mommie knew it. 

Sailboats come back to you. 
This army boat what came, I pushed it 
real fast. 


The word ful] (not used by the read- 
ers) was used by the children in two quite 
different ways—conventional and more 
abstract. 


From the records of the children. 


We went to visit my auntie. 

She pulled open a drawer full of toys 
and said we could have them to play 
with. 


Do you know what my mother got for 

Mother’s Day? She got towels and wash 
cloths. We had a full day. We went to 
church and to the show. 


The colloquial manner in which chil- 
dren speak is another feature of language 
that cannot be gathered from any listing 
of words. For example, the word clear may 
suggest use in several contexts. However, 
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this is what the child said: “My mother 
went down to Santa Monica pier and 
daddy was clear out in the ocean. He came 
back and gave her a ride.” 


Comparing Words Denoting Action 
Used by Children and Those 
Found in Readers 


When the words denoting action 
found in the beginning readers and the 
records of children’s speech were com- 
pared, the count showed that the readers 
used 105 and the children 314, or three 
times as many. It may be seen from this 
that the dynamic nature of children’s ex- 
perience is projected in their speech. 
Eighty-two or 78 per cent of the action 
words used in the readers were common 


to the speech of the children. 


The use of verbs in a variety of forms 
may be considered an index of maturity. 
Therefore, it may be interesting to note 
that of the thirty-two words used by the 
readers in more than one form, twenty- 
seven were common to the speech of chil- 
dren and that fourteen words, or fifty per 
cent of such words, were used by the chil- 
dren in an additional form. For example, 
the readers used jump and jumped; the 
children added jumps and jumping. The 
readers used walk and walked; the chil- 
dren added walks and walking. 


A random sampling of action words 
used by the children and not found in 
readers include: barked, boiled, celebrate, 
combed, dragged, dreamed, fainted, fin- 
ished, float, followed, growled, mending, 
practice, promised, scare, smash, sprayed, 
stir, switched, tickles, thought, throws, tie, 
visiting, watered, wheeled. Again, the var- 
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iety of experience which is a part of a 
normal child’s world becomes apparent. 


Another index maturity of language is 
found in the use of relational words. The 
use of these words appears latest in the 
speech of children. The reason for this is 
clear as such words are used to indicate re- 
lationships between person and person, 
person and object, object and object, and 
that of cause and effect. Children must at- 
tain a degree of mental development be- 
fore such relationships are properly per- 
ceived and articulated. An analysis of the 
words used in the readers and those used 
by children showed that thirty-five rela- 
tional words were used by the readers and 
sixty-one, or almost twice as many, by the 
children. Furthermore, all the relational 
words used in the readers were used by 
the children. Among the relational words 
used by the children were almost, another, 
because, either, even, instead, only, until, 
whether, and yet. The range of words used 
by the children again suggests the richness 
and maturity of children’s expressions as 
compared with those employed in begin- 
ning reading materials. 


Some of the differences in the use of 
relational words can be better understood 
by examining the actual use of a word 
common to the readers and the children. 
The word but has been chosen for this 
comparison. 


From the readers: 
“No,” laughed Susan. 
“I have a red ribbon. 
But I can not see it.” 


Little dog saw the mouse. 
He wanted to get it. 
But the mouse ran into a hole. 


(Continued on Page 406) 
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“I think I can get some new shoes 
my size,” wrote Betty, who often found it 
necessary to wear hand-me-down clothes. 
Creative writing, like “shoes my size,” can 
meet the individual needs of many chil- 
dren. For a shy, retiring child, it may mean 
sharing with the class word pictures that 
could never be shared orally. To a new 
pupil, it may be a way of gaining the rec- 
ognition of the class. It might mean class 
approval to a child, who is striving to 
gain favor in the eyes of his classmates. 
To a troubled child, creative writing may 
bring release of tension. A child who is 
low in academic standing sometimes finds 
great pleasure in contributing creative 
writing. Making contributions in writing 
gives this child a feeling of being able to 
do something worthwhile. He gains a feel- 
ing of belonging—of being a part of the 
group. 

The four children described in this 
article are members of a third grade group 
in a city school. 


Sharing with Classmates 
“I am thankful that my mother is liv- 
ing. My father is dead,” said Patty, as the 
teacher wrote her story. 


Patty lives with a woman whom she 
calls mother. In her way, the woman tries 
to be a real mother to the child. 


“Mother gets me anything I want. She 
helps me with my lessons. 


“Mother takes me on trips. Once we 
went downtown. She showed me a piggy 


bank. The pig stuck out his tongue when 
you put money in him. 


“Mother works in the hotel. Yesterday 
she took me up on the fifth floor of the 
hotel. I looked out of the window. The 
people looked like dolls.” 


Patty craves attention and affection. 


One morning, after Patty had passed 
on her way to school a house with yard 
and flowers, she wrote, 


White tulips 

Were blooming in the yard 
They reminded me 

That spring is here. 


Another morning, she heard birds sing- 
ing. “I don’t know what kind of birds 
they were,” she said to the teacher. “They 
were black and they made a whistling 
noise. Will you help me write about 
them?” 


She said, 

I saw many birds. 

I whistled to them 

And they whistled back, 
‘Go on....go on.’ 


Later in the spring Patty again en- 
joyed the birds. “I got up early this morn- 
ing,” she said. “I was in the kitchen help- 


ing my mother to get breakfast when I 
heard a bird singing.” 


“Let’s write about it,” challenged the 
teacher. 
She likes to help the teacher, and to have 
the teacher write her poems and stories as 
she dictates them. 
7A teacher in Lee School, Alexandria, Va. 
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Patty hurried to her table for paper and 
pencil. She wrote a poem which she called 
“The Bird’s Song.” 


This morning I heard music—soft music. 

The birds in the backyard were singing. 

It sounded like rock-a-by, rock-a-by baby. 

Writing, to Patty, means sharing with 
her teacher and classmates. Being a shy, 
retiring child, Patty seldom takes part in 
classroom discussions. When attention cen- 
ters upon her, she seems to shrink. She 
finds great joy in writing and in making 
a neat, correct copy of her work for the 
class’ bulletin board. 


Seeking Class Approval 
The dogs looked down into the river and 
they saw a whale. They jumped down on the 
whale’s back. The whale said, ‘Get off my back 
before I slap you.’ 
“The dogs said, “Try it. You big fat thing.’ 
“The whale said, ‘I will show you what I 
can do!’” 


Fred, who likes to tease and bully other 
children, enjoys having the characters in 
his stories talk roughly to each other. His 
characters use all of Fred’s teasing, annoy- 
ing expressions. 


Fred, who is stout and large for his 
age, finds pleasure in telling about fat ani- 
mals or fat people. 


The little old man came down to breakfast 
and ate everything off the table. The little old 
woman had nothing to eat. The little old man 
put another hundred pounds on him. Then he 
weighed eight hundred pounds. 


Fred’s father and mother are separated. 
Fred and his brother live with their father. 
Fred often tells of things he plans to do 
with his father or about things they have 
done. 


I went to Washington Saturday. My father 
took Ted and me to Union Office. Before we 
went to the office, my father gave us the money 
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to buy a coke. Men were playing cards in the 
Union Office. When we came back down on 
the street, we saw a three feature show beside 
the Union Office. We asked our father if we 
could go to the show, but we couldn't. 


My father went to a store and tried to buy 
me some overall pants. The man said that they 
cost four dollars. My daddy said, “Whew, it is 
too much money.’ Then we caught the bus and 
came home. 


Story-telling means gaining the class’ 
approval to Fred. He is not a retiring child. 
He is very aggressive, but his usual ways 
of gaining attention meet with the dis- 
approval of the group. He is an annoying, 
over-bearing bully on the playground. He 
always wants his way. It is when he tells 
stories that everyone gives him undivided 
attention and expresses whole-hearted ap- 
proval of him. 


Relieving Tension 

“My brother and I were sitting in the 
living room. I threw a pillow at my broth- 
er. Then he walked over and got a pillow 
and hit me. He walloped me with the pil- 
low. I lost my temper. We started battling 
it out. He finally got the best of me,” said 
Robley as the teacher wrote his experience. 


Robley’s mother and father are sepa- 
rated. Robley lives with his father. A 
couple months ago his older brother came 
to live with them. After the older brother 
came, Robley’s behavior changed. Often 
he shoved other children with all of his 
strength. Several times he threw children 
down on the floor. For awhile, the teacher 
could not understand his sudden change in 
attitude toward other children. When she 
asked him why he was so rough he replied, 
“I am just trying out my muscles.” 


The rough play continued until the 
teacher won Robley’s confidence. One day, 
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after a display of strength, she said, ““Rob- 
ley, will you tell me what happens that 
makes you want to test your strength? I 
want to help you.” 


Robley, a good-natured, well-man- 
nered child, hesitated, as if he hardly knew 
what to say. “Let’s write about what hap- 
pens,” suggested the teacher. “As you talk, 
I will write your story.” 


“It is my big brother,” said Robley. 
“He is rough. Sometimes we have fights, 
but he always beats me up.” 


“Would you like to write about one 
of your adventures?” asked the teacher, 
understanding why Robley had suddenly 
changed from a quiet, easy-going child to 
an aggressive, rough-playing one. 


Robley said, “Last night Marion tried 
to make me go to the store and get him a 
soda. He put a quarter in my pocket. 
When I got halfway out the door I threw 
the quarter back in the house, and started 
running for the shed. I put a board up 
against the window and climbed up on it 
so he couldn’t find me. A colored boy 
passed by and my brother asked him if he 
knew where I was. He didn’t know. Then 
I stood up and my brother saw me. He 
went for the B-B gun, but I knew it wasn’t 
loaded. I did a crazy thing. I came down. 
He grabbed me by the shirt but I broke 
loose. I hid so that he couldn’t find me 
until my father came home.” 


After Robley started writing stories 
of his adventures, his rough playing al- 
most entirely disappeared. Whenever it re- 
occured, the teacher could be certain that 
Robley had a story to tell. 


Robley often devised ways of earning 
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money. He tried to get a job at a large 
grocery store carrying groceries to the cars, 
but he found that he was too young. 
Mother’s Day he wanted money to buy a 
cake for his mother, so he sold his old 
comic books. In May, Robley wrote about 
how he was planning to earn money on 
Memorial Day. 


On Memorial Day I am going to sell 
flowers. I am going to my mother’s house 
and get some roses. I can ask the cop if I 
can sell them on the street. I am going to 
put the money in my bank and save it. 


Several times in the spring Robley 
wrote poems. After a storm, he wrote a 
poem which he called, “About the Storm.” 


Rain reminds me of gardens. 

Thunder reminds me of guns. 
Whenever it lightens, the sky lights up. 
The lightning reminds me of light. 


Writing was a source of release for 
Robley. He could write about the things 
that were happening to him and get them 
off his mind. Through writing, he found 
that he could confide in the teacher and 
that she would be understanding and 
sympathetic. 

Making a Worthwhile Contribution 

““Ave Maria’” reminds me of Jesus’ 
mother singing Him to sleep when He was 


a baby.” said Margie as she listened to the 
soft music. 


Singing the baby to sleep is very real 
to Margie. She is a member of a large 
family. 

“This summer I want to go to my 
grandmother’s. I can go swimming and I 
can ride up and down the hills on my bike. 
There are many hills. There is a place for 
a picnic. In the stream there are rocks. 
The rocks are different shapes. One rock 
looks like a horse and one looks like a hut. 
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The water is noisy. It sounds like pianos 
banging when it hits against the rocks,” 
said Margie, as the teacher wrote her va- 
cation plans. 


Margie is very fond of her grandpar- 
ents. She often spends the week-end with 
them. On these occasions, she is awakened 
early on Monday morning so that she will 
get to school on time. The early morning 
bus trips often inspire Margie to write. 


Early in the morning 

The sky looks like fire— 

Fire far away. 

People are going to work. 
The buses are crowded—- 
Sometimes I have to stand up. 
The birds are singing. 

The air is cool. 


After going down a street lined with 
maple brilliance, Margie wrote, 


The trees made an arch. 

The leaves were all colors— 

Green, red and yellow. 

The arch reminded me of the church door. 


In the spring Margie brought some 
pussy willow branches to school. About 
them she wrote, 


The pussy willows are blooming. 
They look like rabbits’ tails— 
Brownish white tails. 


We overlook talents, skills, poten- 
tialities, and experiences of the lower-class 
child because most teachers turn up their 
noses at the language behavior of lower- 
class children. White-collar authors write 
textbooks which do not deal with homes, 
work, and play as they are known to a 
large percentage of American children. Be- 
cause of this the American schools do not 
educate all those who can be educated. 
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Margie has been retarded two years 
in school because of her slow academic 
progress. She is sensitive about her in- 
ability to read and to spell correctly. Writ- 
ing and art work are Margie’s delight. 
Through them she wins the admiration of 
her teachers and classmates. 


One day Margie brought a picture to 
the teacher. She had painted a tiny woman 
standing in the shadow of huge flowers— 
flowers larger than the house. “Tell me 
about your picture, Margie,” said the teach- 
er, feeling that there was a story. 


“Once there was a little old woman,” 
Margie began, in her quiet, serious way. 
“A rat crawled up her back. She was so 
mad that all the flowers looked bigger 
than the house.” 


Writing is an outlet for Margie’s a- 
bundant creative ability. It means gaining 
attention and admiration in a worthwhile 
way. It is one of Margie’s ways of sharing 
with others. 


Participation in and enjoyment of crea- 
tive work helps Margie to feel successful. 
She is keenly aware of her environment. 
Her ability to see beauty in so many little 
things bring pleasure to many. 


They only scratch the surface of edu- 
cability. Educators will begin to study chil- 
dren outside of school to discover the kinds 
of abilities they show among their peers, 
the symbols they use and motives they 
have. 

—Ralph Tyler 

University of Chicago, 

before the 100th Convention 

of American Society for the 

Advancement of Science. 





Using Poetry with Young Children 


MARY HARBAGE* 


Because poetry has been such a soul- 
satisfying part of my own life, I want 
every child with whom I work (the five 
to eleven year olds for the most part) to 
have the opportunity of making it a part 
of his living. 


Many of the everyday trips children 
take can be celebrated in verse as they tell 
about their experiences the next day. 
What fun after a trip to the barber shop 
to hear, 

Straight above the clear eyes, 

Rounded round the ears, 


Snip-snap and snick-a-snick 
Clash the Barber's shears.” 


There may be a little less dread of a 


trip to the dentist if we all know and say, 


I'd like to be a dentist, with a plate upon 
the door 

And a little bubbling fountain in the 
middle of the floor.* 


Has someone been out of school with 
a cold? Then let’s all celebrate the re- 
covery and return by reading A. A. Milne’s 
description of Christopher Robin’s famous 
case of “Sneezels and Wheezles.” And 
what fun they have if it has been the 
mumps and they can nod their heads in a 
superior manner as I start to read, 
*DeLaMare, Walter, “The Barber's,” Poems for 


Children. Reprinted by permission of Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc. (p. 103). 


*Fyleman, Rose, “The Dentist,” Very Young 
Verses. Geismer, Barbara Peck and Sutter, 
Antoinette Brown, editors: (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1945) p. 71 


I had a feeling in my neck 

And on the sides were two big bumps: 
I couldn't swallow anything 

At all because I had the mumps.‘ 


There is nothing like sheer and utter 
nonsense to relax tension and restore good 
humor. When things seem to be a little 
gloomy, I search for a few favorites in the 
way of just plain silly stuff. 

Oh, there once was a Puffin 

Just the shape of a muffin, 

And he lived on an island 

In the 

bright 
blue sea! 


right on to that happy ending 

And the Puffin eats pancakes, 

Like you 

and 
like 
me.° 

One really good giggle, and everyone feels 
better—teacher included. 


Often when the children come in hot 
and weary from the playground, they 
stretch out on the floor and relax while I 
play a little music. Now and then, I slide 
right from the music to a poem fitting to 
the quietness of the time: Stevenson’s 
“Where Go the Boats” and “Windy 
Nights,” Sara Teasdale’s “The Falling 
Star,” “Called Away,” by Richard Gal- 
lienne and Eleanor Farjeon’s, “The Night 


*Roberts, Elizabeth Madox, “Mumps,” Under 
the Tree. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1930) p. 44 

*Jaques, Florence Page, “There Was Once a 
Puffin,” The Golden Book of Poetry. Werner, 
Jane, editor: (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1947) page 52. Reprinted by the kind per- 
mission of the author. 
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Will Never Stay,” are just a few which be- 
long to this kind of time. 


I can see that the room is darkened 
and cool, that thirty pairs of shoes are off 
and thirty wiggly six years olds are de- 
posited in their cots—but no one can 
guarantee that those thirty children are 
really going to relax and have a nap after 
their lunch. Music and poetry have been 
the greatest helps. Sleepy quiet rhythms 
can ease out tension and quiet busy bodies 
and brains. Our favorites for rest time are: 
“The Sleepy Song” by Josephine Bacon, 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning” (Robert Frost), Sara Teasdajle’s 
“Barter,” Elizabeth Madox Robert's “The 
Hen,” “If Once You Have Slept on an 
Island” by Rachel Field, Walter DeLa- 
Mare’s “Dream Song” and “Silver” and 
“The Sea Shell” by Amy Lowell. 


As you say a few stanzas of “Moon 
Song,” you can almost feel the tension go, 
and when you see a yawn or a long slow 
stretch, you know that it won't be long 
until there is real peace and quiet. Try a 
bit of it on yourself. 


Zoon, zoon, cuddle and croon — 

Over the crinkling sea, 

The moon man flings him a silvered net 

Fashioned of moonbeams three. 

And some folks say when the net lies long 

And the midnight hour is ripe, 

The moon man fishes for some old song 

That fell from a sailor's pipe. 

And some folks say . . .. 
We learned “The Mitten Song” at this 
time and liked it so well we made it into a 
song—Words by Marie Louise Allen, 
Music by the First Grade. 


“Meigs, Mildred P., “Moon Song.” The Golden 
Book of Poetry. Werner, Jane, editor op. cit. 
page 19. Reprinted by the kind permission of 
the author. 
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From an introduction by the occasion- 
al matching of the mood of the moment 
—or even deliberately changing it—you 
can soon help a group reach the stage 
where a time spent with poetry is an ac- 
cepted and anticipated part of each day. 
Even as you have a special time for 
poetry, you never lose the opportunities 
which come to introduce new poems as 
they fit into the changing situation. 


By this time, some children are find- 
ing great enjoyment (as individuals and 
as a group) in poetry. Gradually they be- 
come more sensitive to words and their 
rhythmic use. Great is the satisfaction 
which comes from finding their own ex- 
periences recorded in singing verse, but 
even more important is the fact that chil- 
dren are constantly broadening their ex- 
perience world through their use of more 
and more poems. 


Don't let the age level as marked on 
the inside of the book jacket be of too 
much concern to you when you are select- 
ing poems to read. Poetry rather transcends 
this thing of age. Beautiful majestic words 
and rhythms do not have to be fully un- 
derstood to be enjoyed. There are over- 
tones of feeling in beautiful phrases that 
need no explaining. There are times when 
the thing I want to say comes in the words 
of a poet whose works are believed to be- 
long to an adult world. Often as I use 
them I explain, “That is a part of a lovely 
poem,” and then let the children’s ques- 
tions or lack of them decide whether I'll 
go on with it. 


With a definite time for poetry, there 
is the opportunity to tell children bits 
about the lives of certain poets, to point 
up the characteristics of different poet's 
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works and to present poems of one author 
at the same “‘sitting.” Something is added 
to Kate Greenaway’s verse when several 
poems are used at the same time and chil- 
dren can see the charm of her illustrations 
and know a little about her life. To catch 
the almost shivery, sensory appeal of Wal- 
ter DeLaMare’s verse, you need two or 
three poems at a time. 


But not always do you want to present 
poems in this way. There are certain 
poems which just go together. They are 
fitting and right if read at the same time. 
Think what a lovely Fairy Day you could 
have by using Walter DeLaMare’s “Some- 
one,” “Overheard on a Salt Marsh” by 
Harold Monro, “Seven Ages of Elfhood” 
by Rachel Field and several from Rose 
Fyleman: “Consolation,” “If you Meet a 
Fairy,” “The Best Game the Fairies Play,” 


and that special favorite “Yesterday on 
Oxford Street.” After a day spent with 
fairy poems, I’m sure they will be high on 
a list of requests, and each time you can 
tuck in a new one or two. 


Other days could be devoted to pets: 
(“I think mice are rather nice’’*), “The 
Mysterious Cat” by Vachel Lindsay, 
Rachel Field’s “The Animal Store” and 
by all means, A. A. Milne’s “Blinker.” 
Then there are many poems about the out- 
of-doors, the weather, things to eat (Don’t 
miss Christopher Morley’s “Animal Crack- 
ers”) the clothes children wear, their toys 
and possessions. You can find many other 
groupings of your own. 


Such a wealth of material as there is 
to be found to help you celebrate our festi- 
*Fyleman, Rose, “Mice,” Sung Under the Silver 


Umbrella, Literature Committee, Association for 
Childhood Education, editors, op. cit. page 67. 
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vals! There are a few so very special that 
I have to mention them, “Halloween 
Song” and “Pine Tree Song” by Marjorie 
Barrow; “The Candle Tree,” Miriam 
Clark Potter; “Bundles” by John Farrar; 
Mary C. Parson’s “My Valentine’; “Song 
Against Children” by Aileen Kilmer; and 
the very lovely “Christmas Morning” by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 


Stories and Rhythms 
Now and then put in a story poem— 
and then be prepared to read it again and 
again for children never seem to get en- 
ough of them. “Hiding” by Dorothy Aldis 
is a good one to start with for it is always 
a “hit.” There is something haunting a- 
bout Rachel Field’s “Gypsies.” And how 
the boys swagger around after “The Pirate 
Don Durk of Dow Dee,” (Mildred P. 
Meigs.) “The Duel” by Eugene Field 
tickles many a funny bone as does Ogden 
Nash’s “The Tale of Custard the Dragon.” 
“A Goblinade” (Florence Page Jacques) 
and “Little Prince Tatter” (Laura Rich- 

ards) are two other special ones. 


Remember there are poems which just 
aren’t meant to be listened to sitting still. 
If children start to move to “The Potatoes 
Dance” by Vachel Lindsay, “Mockery” 
(Katherine Dexin Riggs), “Velvet Shoes” 
(Elinor Wylie), A. A. Milne’s “Hoppity” 
or Evelyn Beyer’s “Jump or Jiggle,” then 
you know how completely they are feeling 
the rhythm. One group of six year olds 
were asked to help select the poems to be 
used for a Modern Dance Recital (by sen- 
ior college students). We practically had 
a dance recital of our own by the time we 
had chosen them. 


Techniques with Poetry 
Some days it can be the teacher’s turn 
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to select the poems for the day, or it can 
be a “spur of the moment” request time. 
Often I ask one reading group to do the 
planning for the poetry time. Now and 
then a single child can do it. Be sure you 
leave the way open for them to say the 
poems they have learned at home (good 
faithful Mother Goose.) Don’t be sur- 
prised if children ask again and again for 
their favorites. Good poems are like all 
good things in life—satisfying enough that 
they can be repeated over and over. I con- 
fess that I've grown a little weary of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and Mother Goose my- 
self, but that is no reason to deny children 
the right to enjoy them. 


Be careful to jot down any of the chil- 
dren’s rhythms, sentences, or groups of 
words which have a poetic feel. 


After we had been to the main library 
Allan said, “It was quiet like a church.” 
I mentioned then that I thought it was a 
good sentence and a good way to describe 
the library. Later when we were reading a 
few “Quiet Time Poems,” I said Allan’s 
sentence again—and added that it was 
very like parts of the poems we had been 
reading. 

When Beth told a story one morning 


which started out 
Plinkety - plunk, plinkety-plunk 
Out came my tooth 
On the bathroom floor 


the children recognized the fact that Beth 
had written a poem and so “Plinkety- 
plunk” became one of the first in a grow- 
ing collection of our own poems. 


With little children, choral speaking 
just happens. They start saying all the 
poems with the teacher as soon as they 
know them. Often they instinctively say 
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the chorus lines while leaving the solo 
lines for the teacher. Poems which are 
definitely conversations between two peo- 
ple can easily be used by dividing the 
group in half. It isn’t until I am working 
with the nine or ten year olds that I feel 
it is wise to develop a verse choir. 


One small bulletin board can be kept 
for poetry—a central spot for the poem 
itself placed in a decorative background. 
Poetry broadsides can be purchased, but 
the home-made kind are more fun. As you 
leaf through magazines, teach yourself to 
look at pictures with half an eye as to 
how they can be used with poetry. Try 
making some illustrative designs and 
sketches yourself. You'd better try your 
hand at this early in the year, for once the 
children start illustrating poems, there 
won't be room for yours. Can you see how 
much more interesting it would be to print 
a poem and decorate it for display than it 
would be to go laboriously over the same 
practice writing lesson again and again 
and again? 


Your own preparation for this giving 
of poetry to children is such a pleasure 
that it cannot be called work. First you 
read and read good poetry, that which has 
been written for children and for adults. 
(If you are very fortunate, you have been 
listening to it all of your life and never 
knew when you started reading it.) Then 
you start making your own anthologies. 
You can keep your favoritte poems in so 
many ways. I have mine on nice squarish 
notebook paper and different kinds of 
poems tied together with different colors 
of ribbon. The children often ask for the 
book with the blue bows—for these are 
the fairy poems—or the green ones, which 
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fasten together the out-of-doors poems. 


For special ones, I’ve found lovely leather- 
bound books with blank pages. 


You can’t be sure that you have been 
able to introduce each child to this lovely 
world of poetry—in fact, some children 
will never reach it—but to have opened 
the way for a few, is a wonderful thing. 
Once when I had been ill for three long 
weeks and had to miss all those days of 
school, the first thing my third grade said 
when I returned was, “Read poetry with 
us, Miss Harbage.” I knew then that the 
magic enchantment of singing verse was 
a part of their lives for always. 
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partly due to its comfortable “hand-hold- 
ing” size. 

Love, Katherine, A Pocketful of Rhymes, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1947. 
A nice collection containing many of the 
fine old poems and a good selection of the 
new. A comfortable size to use. Decora- 
tions and illustrations are simple but very 
satisfactory. I did not expect children to 
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enjoy looking at this book, but they do. It 
is quite a favorite. 

Knippel, Dolores, Poems for the Young Child, 
Racine: Whitman Publishing Co., 1932. 
A very inexpensive collection of verse. It 
has good seasonal and holiday material. The 
lasting qualities of the book itself aren’t so 
good for it is poorly bound, but it is worth 
far more than the 10c it costs. 

McFarland, Wilma, For a Child, Philadelphia: 
The Westminister Press, 1947. 
A lovely book to use with children. There 
is a nice selection of poems old and new. 
The illustrations are very satisfying. There 
is something very clear cut about this book. 
This would be an excellent book to use as 
a “starter.” It is a book to put into the 
hands of children. 


Maud and 
New York: 


Miska, The Rooster 
The Macmillan Co., 


Petersham, 
Crows, 
1945. 
A grand collection of the American count- 
ing out rhymes, weather wisdom, jingles, 
etc. A lovely book beautifully illustrated by 
the authors. 

Reed, Mary, The Little Golden Book of Poetry. 

New York: Simon Schuster, 1947. 
This is the best collection you could pos- 
sibly buy for 25c. There is a good selection 
of poetry. It is charmingly illustrated in 
color by Corinne Malvern. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. One Thousand 

Poems for Children. Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Company, 1946. 
This is almost an overwhelming book in 
size and content. The groupings are inter- 
esting and make it much more usable. Well 
indexed. A good book for reference when 
looking for a certain poem. 

Tenggren, Gustaf Mother Goose. Boston: Little 

Brown and Company, 1946. 
Any good collection of Mother Goose will 
do for the classroom library, I mention this 
one because its bright illustrations have 
much child appeal. It has all of the old 
Mother Goose favorites. 

Thorn, Alice G., Singing Words. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. 
An attractive book combining both poems 
and songs. A pleasant book to be used by 
teachers and children. There is a very dainty 
and almost etherial quality to the pictures 
by Masha. 


(Continued on Page 
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Thompson, Blanche Jennings, Silver Pennies. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
Definitely a book to be used and cherished 
for years. The little introductions to each 
poem will be a help to the teacher who is 
using poetry with children for the first time. 
The black and white illustrations are by 
Winifred Boomhall. The book is well in- 
dexed. 

Tucker, Louise E., Literature for Reading and 

Memorization. Syracuse: Iriquois Publishing 
Co., Inc. 1929. 
This has the look of a text book rather 
than that of a collection of poems. However, 
there are some excellent selections in this 
that I have found in no other place. 

Werner, Jane, The Golden Book of Poetry. 

New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
A very gay and sprightly collection of chil- 
dren’s poems. The poems are varied and 
offer a rich sampling of the work of old and 
new poets. The illustrations by Gertrude 
Elliot add much to the book. Sometimes 
there is so much on a page that it is a little 
confusing. 

Wood, Ray, The American Mother Goose. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. 
An interesting collection of American folk 
rhymes, jingles, etc. which every child 
should get to know. 


Individual Authors: 
Aldis, Dorothy, Everything and Anything. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Co., 1927. 
This is a pleasant collection of verse. It is 
completely child like. Many of the six year 
olds favorites are in this book. There are 
black and white sketches by Helen D. Jame- 
son. This is good to use with the cHtildren 
who have not had much poetry in their lives. 
> La Mare, Walter, Poems for Children, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946. 
This book comes high on a list of “musts.” 
The whole of “Peacock Pie” is included. 
The sensory appeal of these poems is great. 
Children love to chant “Tired Tim”, “Some 
One”, “Miss T”, “The Barbers” and many 
others. I always want to say about it, “Now 
—this is POETRY.” 
Fayeon, Eleanor, Over the Garden Wall. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1933. 
Only a few of these poems are “just right” 
for the child being introduced to poetry— 
but for those few the book is quite valuable. 
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Creative Expression Through Poetry 


FLORENCE E. GOULD’ 


Through poetry the child finds a natu- 
ral outlet for his imaginative and creative 
powers. We recognize expression through 
music and art, but frequently neglect the 
field of poetry. 


I well remember that as a young teach- 
er I was so driven with the necessity of 
teaching the fundamentals, the three R’s 
as we like to call them, that I completely 
ignored the possibilities of poetry and crea- 
tive writing. Nowhere in my teacher train- 
ing had this subject been given emphasis 
or even recognition. 


Fortunately, there came a day when I 
realized that among the happy experiences 
of my own childhood were the poems we 
had memorized in the classroom. Even 
now I can see Barbara Frietchie waving 
her beloved flag over the Rebel heads, see 
the Blacksmith brawny and perspiring at 
his forge under the spreading chestnut, or 
feel the wonder and mystery of the nauti- 
lus as it built its ever expanding rooms of 
pearl. 


I remembered how in the fourth grade 
and later I enjoyed reading poems, and in 
after years had found bits of verse copied 
in my round and childish hand. 

These memories inspired me to make 
poetry a part of the everyday life of my 
classroom. Since then the children in my 
classes have been loving poetry, reading 
poetry, and writing poetry. Expressing 
their thoughts in simple verse seems as 
natural to many boys and girls as does 
speaking. 


Frequently I read poems to the chil- 
dren. Sometimes I read during relaxation, 
again in those few minutes before the bell 
when the work has been put away and 
there are some moments to spare. Or per- 
haps it may be a poem that prepares the 
way for a holiday or special event, or lends 
atmosphere to the social science situation. 
Sometimes it is a timely bit that ties in 
with character building. Often it is just 
for the sheer beauty of the words or a few 
lines of relaxing fun. 


The children are encouraged to read 
poetry themselves. Often a group will pre- 
pare poems to read before the class. Some- 
times we have a poetry-round table invit- 


ing another class to participate. Poems for 
such oral expression should be of easy 
comprehension and reading level. One is 
frequently amazed at the fine sense of feel- 
ing with which a child will interpret a 
verse. 


From these various sources we choose 
a poem for memorization. This is done as 
a group and orally, somewhat as one 
would teach a rote song. In this way the 
tendency to sing-song is avoided, and usual- 
ly the pupils have memorized the poems 
without realizing what is taking place. The 
rebellion which occasionally accompanies 
the assigning of verse for memorization is 
not aroused. Most children thoroughly en- 
joy these simple group recitations which 
in no way mar the beauty and meaning of 
the poet’s words. When the children have 


"A teacher in the Oakland (Cal.) Public 
Schools. 
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become poetry-conscious, it is just a step 
to the writing of original verse. For the 
first few lessons, I usually suggest a sub- 
ject that is familiar to all. In winter it 
may be the stormy weather, or again it 
may be the Autumn winds, or perhaps 
Spring with all its lovely manifestations. 
Christmas sparkling with the beauty of its 
carols and the fairy-fun of Santa Claus is 
always a source of inspiration. 


Recently the unusually cold weather, 
made picturesque by actual ice on the 
puddles and fish pools and snow on the 
nearby hills, proved an excellent impetus 
to verse writing for my fourth grade. 


In using such a subject we may read 
some poems of snow and winter storms. 
We talk about sound words, action words, 
and color words; about making others see 
what we see. We may even write on the 
board words suggested by the subject we 
are considering. 


Poetry is seldom composed in an at- 
mosphere of turmoil and confusion. The 
children enjoy resting their heads on their 
desks and closing their eyes so they can 
think their “beautiful thoughts” as we call 
them. 


The first draft is written in pencil on 
scratch paper so it may be changed and 
erased as often as it is necessary. I encour- 
age the writing of thought regardless of 
spelling or punctuation. If a child knows 
what he has written, he can easily trans- 
pose it into good form and correct spelling 
later. Creative thought is often fleeting, 
elusive, a will-o-the-wisp escaping one’s 
mental grasp unless quickly recorded. 
Therefore, nothing is said to hinder the 
free flow of thoughts. 
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Rhyme isn’t mentioned, but when it 
appears as it always does, the children are 
told one can have lovely poems without 
rhyme; to remember poetry should express 
beautiful thoughts and make sense. This 
last point is emphasized because a child in 
his confusion of rhyme with poetry will 
write absurd lines. Then, too, as a teacher 
one realizes that some of the most original 
and creative expressions of child thought 
are lost or stilted if confined within the 
bounds of rhyme. 


When the child finally feels he has a 
bit of verse, the next step is approached— 
the rewriting of it in good form and correct 
spelling. I encourage the children to cor- 
rect as many of their own errors as pos- 
sible. Spellers and dictionaries are referred 
to, and the teacher resorted to as the last 
source of help and information. 


We look up the form for writing 
poetry in our readers or any handy book of 
verse. Frequently, the children have note- 
books in which they have copied poems 
they like. When a poem comes to my desk, 
it is neatly written in pencil. 

Of course not every child achieves suc- 
cess, but nothing is said concerning the 
failures. Rather we find joy and satisfac- 
tion in sharing the picturesque and lovely 
lines of those who do succeed. When this 
is the case the writer is encouraged to work 
over his bit of verse. Gradually, the chil- 
dren come to feel the rhythm and beat in 
poetry, and to realize the beauty of allitera- 
tion. 

I mark the English errors and talk over 
his work with each child. Finally, the suc- 
cessful poems are neatly written on com- 
position paper and in ink if the child has 
reached this stage. 








As such a project develops, the chil- 
dren choose their own subjects, and fre- 
quently write of their own volition. Often 
such poems will be in correct form and 
spelling the first time they are presented. 


Occasionally we have lessons in which 
we discuss words that convey sounds, or 
ways of expressing color or action, or the 
use of words that describe. In talking over 
poems that we memorize, we notice how 
the poet has obtained certain effects and 
how he has made use of words which are 
unusual or unfamiliar to the children. Al- 
though they are not conscious of it, they 
are constantly adding to their vocabularies 
through their study of verse. However, I 
always try to keep poetry writing a simple, 
natural, joyous expression. 


Most of my teaching has been in the 
fifth and sixth grades in a district of un- 
derprivileged children. Naturally, there 
was little of beauty in their homes or sur- 
roundings. The themes for their verses are 
those experiences with nature common to 
all, and the imaginative experiences vis- 
ualized through their social science activi- 
ties and literature. 


At present I am working with third 
and fourth grade children in another part 
of the city. It has been gratifying to learn 
that this method for creative writing 
works equally well with fourth graders 
whose cultural background is to some ex- 
tent more richly endowed. 


It was a heart-warming and rewarding 
experience to meet recently one of the 
boys who was in my 1926 class. We rec- 
ognized each other at once. Almost his 
first remark was, “I want to thank you for 
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the start and help you gave me in English.” 
He was one who had found even at twelve 
years satisfaction and stimulation in crea- 
tive writing. 


Listed below are a few of the poems 
which were inspired by our period of 
stormy weather. 


The Snow 


Last night snow fell from up in the sky, 
And the Autumn brown ground was no longer 
dry. 
The next day we built a snowman, sky high, 
And put on him eyes, a silk hat and a tie. 
—John Vaio, L4 


The Stormy Day 
Pitter, patter, 
Hear the chatter 
Of the falling rain drops. 


Sweeping, weeping, 
Hear the swishing 
Of the sweeping trees. 


Splashing, dashing, 
Hear the crashing 
Of the rolling waves. 


—Tyre Mills, L6 


Snow 


Snow covers the land like a kingdom of white. 

The flowers hide their heads under the snow. 

The grass is no longer green but white, a soft 

white. 

The wind sways above it, 

The rain patters upon it, 

Then the sun comes along and melts it. 
—Giovanna Crenshaw, L4 


The Rain 
Oh, rain, why do you rain so? 
You seem to be very bold. 
You come pouring down the sky, 
You seem to like it, 
Just as if you were riding down the slide. 
Splashing down the window pane, 
And rolling down as if you were a ball. 
Oh, rain, why do you rain so? 
I should like to know. 
—Bob Tong, L5 — 





Creative Writing In Primary Grades 


HAZEL G. STAGG BREMM' 


Poetry belongs to youth. Young chil- 
dren are deeply rhythmical. They can sing- 
song even a simple remark like “Johnny 
has an apple, Johnny has an apple.” And 
since poetry is an indispensable part of our 
cultural heritage we should start children 
at an early age in their appreciation of it. 


To know the problem of writing 
poetry is to appreciate and respect the 
poetry written by others. The objective 
should not be a perfect poem—but rather, 
an experience in beauty and emotion. 


As the children become interested in 
writing, their personalities develop. Even 
a timid child, who makes no splash in the 
class puddle, may have ideas to write — 
and in writing, reveals many clues to deep 
emotional upsets. All children release 
thoughts and feelings when writing 
poetry that otherwise would never be re- 
vealed. Sometimes through writing he re- 
leases emotional tensions that have been 
built up over a long period. Relieved, he 
settles down. 

The teacher of Primary children 
knows that there are untapped wells of 
creative thinking in the minds of her 
class. Young children have rich, original 
imaginations. 

The teacher, of course, writes for the 
child — his little image, poem, or story. 
So the first rule for the teacher is to have 
on hand at all times a notebook (or 
paper) and pencil in which to jot down 
anything that is worth saving. 


In order to give the child something 
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to write about, in order to start his im- 
agination working, there are several things 
the teacher might do. She may begin by 
giving the child an enriched environment, 
showing him many pictures, taking walks, 
taking trips, studying pets, having garden 
experiences, and doing all the things that 
will make the child aware of the beauty 
and pleasure in the world about him. 


The teacher should read many care- 
fully selected poems to the children and 
have them memorize some. When reading 
poems to the class, she should, choose 
poems she herself likes, poems she is fami- 
liar with. 

In preparing the class, she should tell 
them what to listen for—colors, Sounds, 
Rhymes, the mood of the poem. She 
should read the poem simply, without 
elocution or motions. When she has fin- 
ished, she should not ask the children how 
they feel about the poem. If a child has 
something to say there will be an im- 
mediate, unreflecting response. 

When the teacher wishes the children 
to think of a poem or an image, she should 
select something that will be inspirational 
to children—such things as Pictures, 
Shells, Flowers, Bright toys, Fish, or a pet 
or any other object that children like could 
be used. She should choose an opportune 
time when there hasn’t been a fire drill, 
paper drive, or bazaar, or any of the other 
things that spoil inspiration. 


Now the teacher must point the way— 
guide the children, or they will hurry by 
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without seeing. She says, “Look at this, 
children.” They look, touch, smell, and if, 
for instance, it is a shell, they even listen. 
Then each one tells what he thinks. The 
teacher might say, “What is it saying?” 
Or if they are looking at a flower, “What 
is it like? What does it remind you of?” 


I remember being in the garden once 
with my class. I had a small group stoop- 
ing down to look at some ants. A little six 
year old said: 

When I sat down upon the ground, 

I saw some ants crawling around, 


They were so very, very, small, 
Grass was their trees, it was so tall. 


When copying what the children say, 
remember—the child’s idea is important. 
Never add or change any of the wording. 
The natural child expressing himself spon- 
taneously is what makes beautiful creative 
writing of children. With young children, 
the expression is usually brief; just a 
simple idea, in simple diction. The imagery 
should usually be concrete with no empha- 
sis on pattern or form. 


The questions: “What is it like?” or 
“How does it feel?” about almost any sub- 
ject will bring some response. The teacher 
must never laugh at what a child says, or 
he'll be afraid to reveal his inner thoughts. 
Nor should she be too quick to praise, or 
he'll say, “She just says that to make us 
work.” 


One day I used calla-lilies for inspira- 
tion. I asked the children to look at them 
and use their imaginations. I said, “Tell 
me what you think they.are like.” Then 
they came up to whisper to me one at a 
time. My children are first grade children, 
but they made these little images: 


A calla-lily ... is a white vase ... 
with one little gold flower. 


Calla-lilies are white cups ... with 


yellow drinking straws. 


Calla-lilies are white cups ... with 


gold spoons. 


A calla-lily is a fairy parachute ... 
with a gold handle. 
Another time, sweetpeas were the inspira- 
tion: 

Sweetpeas ... 
ruffles .. 


are wearing pink 
. freshly ironed. 


Sweetpeas are pink fairy fans 
spread out for fanning. 


After several lessons, I would type the 
best and mount them on the Bulletin 
Board. The teacher might mount them 
with matching magazine pictures, or let 
the children paint or draw pictures to go 
with their poems. Re-reading to the chil- 
dren fascinates the class. (One might have 
the child stand who wrote the poem as 
the teacher reads it. ) 


If the activity is carried on for some 
time, individual poem books or a large 
class book will be of great interest. One 
might have a tea for the mothers and the 
teacher could read the various poems. At 
any rate, the class will like to have the 
poems read to them quite often and they 
will be very interested in the poems 
mounted on the Bulletin Board. Every 
little while I would use a different color 
to mount the poems and the bright color 
tells the children that new poems are up 
now. 


I keep the really good creative work 
from year to year. Children enjoy what 
preceding children have written. And it 












makes a good source book of poems for 
reading to the children. 


To be able to publish some of the chil- 
dren’s poems is very desirable. One might 
try the different children’s magazines or 
a school journal, or the teacher might 
mimeograph a class paper once in a while. 
Our Los Angeles anthologies are fine, too; 
they give the children a publishing outlet, 
and are full of fine poems for the teacher 
to read to the class. 


Sometimes what a child says shows 
high imagination. For example: 


MOON MOTHER 


When the moon comes out 
With all the stars, 

The moon is the mother 
With many little children. 


The world is very fresh and new to a 
little child. Their senses are keen ... and 
things we wouldn’t notice are wonderfully 
interesting to them. 


Sometimes what they say shows the 
keen sense of touch: 


SUNSUITS 
Sunsuits 
Are fun on hot days. 
I feel cool wind, 
And warm sun 
On bare skin; 
But best of all 
I like the way 
The grass prickles. 


Occasionally one gets a little meter or 
rhyme: 
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LITTLE NEST 
The leaves are whispering secrets 
Away up in the tree; 
No one knows the secret, 
But the mother bird can see. 


LAZY LEOPARD 
The leopard was the laziest one 
Of all the animals I could see; 
He just lay quietly in the sun 
And blinked his sleepy eyes at me. 


NAMES 
Little monkey! Little monkey! 
I saw you at the zoo. 
My name is Stuart. 
Do you have a name too? 


THE GIBBON APE 
Hurry children, don’t be late, 
Come and see the Gibbon Ape; 
His big hands are white inside; 
He holds on tight when he takes a ride. 


Need I say that we had gone on a trip 
to the zoo? 


Many children are poets at heart. It 
just takes a little to start them out to light 
the spark, as it were. This then is the teach- 
er’s task. Good writers usually begin writ- 
ing while very young. So the Primary 
teacher has this important and serious job, 
to start them in this joy, which all who 
have done any writing have experienced. 


Poets have a secret for living. Their 
imagination makes life wear joyous wings. 
Washing dishes, one hears the swish of 
satin in the dish water. Dancing, one hears 
the tap of enchanted slippers. In music 
there is the purr of velvet. One works, not 
as a drudge, but as a fortunate breather of 
the air, if one is a poet. So try writing 
poetry yourself, and most important, give 
young children many opportunities for 
creative writing. 


Factual Writing With Primary Children 


HELEN Hook Hume’ 


The frequent writing of a meaning- 
ful paragraph or “story” with primary chil- 
dren is one of the most valuable of lan- 
guage experiences. We say frequent be- 
cause a skill comes through practice that 
is not dutiful daily drudgery. We say with 
children, not by children, because the 
teacher is a member of the group and her 
mature guidance as a critic must be re- 
spected. 


Writing involves much oral discussion, 
choice of subject matter, outlining, and the 
thinking through of the story dictated to 
the teacher. The finished composition pro- 
vides reading material of pertinent and 
often of lasting interest to the group. The 
re-reading is of secondary importance to 


the actual processes involved in the writing 
of the story. 


Thinking is the integral process of 
writing. Even the choice of subject matter 
necessitates elimination and the finding 
of a hypothesis acceptable to the group. 


Fortunately subject matter for writing 
overflows with primary children. There is 
always something to write about. A child 
brings in a toy and is perhaps the very 
child who needs group recognition through 
a story all his own (and that is centered 
about him). Or a dog comes to school 
provoking merriment and excitement for 
the writing of a funny story. The day’s 
work plans written on the blackboard are 
full of meaning to the group which gave 
expression to them. 


The habit of recording the observ:- 


tions and experiences with an animal 
family housed in the classroom offers the 
finest kind of spontaneous material for pri- 
mary writing. It is factual writing, and the 
delight is in the truth of the facts abun- 
dantly ready for selection and expression. 


Our group usually warms up with lots 
of oral expression as to “what we are going 
to do today,” or “what I saw,” or “what I 
think.” Children are the best of planners, 
the keenest of observers, and the most 
fanciful of pretenders. 


This oral discussion is a pooling of our 
information, our ideas, and a time for 
verifying. Some child may need to recount 
—eggs in the nest, animals in the cage, or 
the days on the calendar. Another child 
may need to look again to better describe 
the color of an animal or the size of its tail. 
Still another child may need guidance in 
ascertaining what is factual from what he 
made-believe. 


When the group is in agreement as 
to what to write about, the teacher’s view- 
point remains dormant. If the group can- 
not agree, the teacher must become active 
and suggest various leads. She may say, 
“Did you see our male climb to the top of 
his cage?” The children all bear witness 
to this fact and the group proceeds to write 
a story about the various things they have 
seen the animal do. 


Outlining precedes the writing of the 
story and with primary children it is out- 


1Mrs. Hume is a first grade teacher in the 
schools of Clayton, Missouri. 
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lining in its simplest form. The teacher 
enumerates the details the children decide 
should be included in the story. The details 
may follow a sequence of events, or each 
item may have to be considered as to its 
importance. 


The details may be enumerated orally 
only, which would mean keeping the out- 
line in mind. A better way is to list the 
items on the blackboard, or paper, and 
refer to them as the composition takes 
form. 


The composition, with a good outline 
to follow, may come easily. It will depend 
upon how much experience the group has 
had in expressing their ideas. Some groups 
or individual children need to learn to stay 
with the subject at hand. Oh yes, children 
can talk, but how well do they express 
what they want so much to say? 


The teacher may ask half a dozen chil- 
dren for the expression of a certain fact 
before she gloriously receives a sentence 
with a spark of literary tinge to it. Over 
and over again the teacher must ask for 
the best way to express a certain thought, 
for a better sentence structure, and for the 
better word. 

The writing of factual material with 
primary children increases their vocabu- 
lary, improves their language usage, and 
lays the foundation for a permanent joy 
and interest in what can be written. 


Ever so proud is the first grade child 
who can take something home and read 
it with meaning ... meaning because he 
has first given expression to that which has 
been written. 


The following account appeared in our 
school newspaper. 
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Day By Day Story Of Our Hamsters 

March 30, 1949 

Our hamsters are coming this afternoon. 

The hamster house is ready. It looks like a treas- 

ure box. It is yellow and blue. Thank you, Mr. 
Ohlemeyer, for making it. 


March 31, 1949 

Hamsters are small animals and weigh about 
a quarter of a pound. They are golden in color. 
Their tails are very short. Hamsters are cousins 
to squirrels, rabbits, chipmunks, and prairie 
dogs. 

They look like little bears and even like to 
hibernate as bears do. Hamsters will eat almost 
anything. They like green lettuce, celery, fruit, 
nuts, cereals, and sunflower seeds. You should 
see the hamsters stuff their shoulder pouches 
with food. 

Friday, April Fool's Day 

Our hamsters like to fool us. They sleep 
curled up like little round balls. They have two 
nest boxes, one of tin and one of wood. 


May 4, 1949 

Many, many babies arrived today for Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamster. 

It was a big surprise to all of us. The babies 
were born in our old wooden scissor box. They 
are tiny pink animals. They do not have any 
fur. Mrs. Hamster keeps them covered with 
her body. Their nest is warm. 

May 8, 1949 

Our baby hamsters are five days old. They 
are as little as a peanut. 

Miss Stock found Mr. Hamster sleeping on 
the window sill with the Raggedy Ann Dolls! 


May 11, 1949 

The babies are one week old. They are still 

in their nest, but they are now bigger than pea- 
nuts! Now they are pink and grayish black. 


April 12, 1949 

Mr. Hamster is very curious. He took a trip 

down the hall. He explored the hall and the 

cubby holes. The upper graders thought they 

saw a rat. But it was Mr. Hamster exploring 
the cubby holes. 

April 13, 1949 

Mr. Hamster is indeed curious. Today he 


explored our bookcase. But we had to say, “No, 


no, Mr. Hamster. We saw you tear a book for 


your nest.” 
(Continued on Page 403) 








Speech In The English Program - 


M. AGNELLA GUNN’ 


Do you know how you sound? If you 
were asked to describe how you look, you 
could give an exact account including such 
details as height, eye-color, and weight, 
probably to quarter-pound accuracy. But 
what about your voice? How well could 
you describe it? Or your speech? If you are 
like most teachers, you have never really 
listened to either one. 


Most of us do not know how we actual- 
ly sound. We do not know whether or not 
our voices are pleasant, unpleasant, soft 
or loud, strident or gentle. But other peo- 
ple, sometimes unfortunately for them, 
have to listen to us. Our voices are too 
often the ones most frequently heard in 
the English class. It is time for us to listen 
honestly and critically to ourselves and 
then to do something about what we hear. 
The term “‘school-teacher voice” has never 
been a compliment. Cleveland Emory 
might have had us, as well as the Back- 
Bay matron, in mind when he described 
her in The Proper Bostonians as a woman 
who never raised her voice... and never 
lowered it either. When we consider some 
of the voices which pummel, or drone, or 
bark at school children for twelve or more 
years, it is surprising that as a nation we 
are not tone deaf. Maybe we are! It has 
been said of us that the “Lost Chord” is 
the American vocal cord, but that we do 
not need it because we use our noses in- 
stead. 


One of the reasons we have reading 
problems in school is that we teachers are 
reading problems ourselves. We do not 
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teach youngsters to read widely, enthusi- 
astically, and well because we do not our- 
selves read widely, enthusiastically, and 
well. In the field of speech much the same 
situation obtains. The problems of the 
pupils are largely the problems which we 
ourselves face. Our first task, therefore, is 
to increase our own speaking and listening 
competence. 


Our next task is to appraise the pro- 
vision made for increasing the speaking 
and listening competence of all pupils 
from first through twelfth grades. In look- 
ing at this problem let us raise five ques- 
tions. 

Why Should We Teach Speech? 

We should teach speech because the 
ability to communicate orally is the more 
important single tool with which an in- 
dividual faces life. Any impairment of the 
tool itself, or any lack of skill in using it, 
interferes with the effectiveness of this im- 
portant life adjustment. Our world has 
gone oral. To a large degree, therefore, 
personal success or failure is determined by 
this special skill. On the Fourth of July it 
is particularly appropriate to discuss free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of speech. 
We have only to serve in a foreign country 
where such freedoms are denied to realize 
how important it is to democratic survival 
to teach young Americans to think straight, 
to appraise critically, and to express them- 
selves effectively. 


‘Associate professor of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. This Speech was delivered at the Speech 
Section of NEA meeting, July 4, 1949, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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W hat is the Place of Speech 
in the English program? 


What is the relative importance of 
speech in the communications program 
which has the responsibility for develop- 
ing knowledge, skill and attitudes in four 
such diverse areas as reading, writing, 
speaking and listening? The situation may, 
of course, vary, but a general recommend- 
ation is to divide the curricular time into 
approximate thirds one third to be devoted 
to reading; one third to written communi- 
cation, and one third to oral communica- 
tion, including both speaking and listen- 
ing. 


How Can We Best Organize Our Time? 

For optimum growth in effective oral 
communication we must provide for two 
kinds of experiences. First, as in any skill- 
building program, there must be direct 
teaching of the speech and listening skills. 
This means specific, day-by-day, sequential 
teaching. 


The second type of experiences, re- 
presenting not less than half of the avail- 
able time, should approximate the real- 
life situations in which the pupils need 
both speaking and listening skills. Aware- 
ness of one’s own voice and speech and ap- 
praisal of what one hears should, of course, 
not be limited to English or speech classes. 
The place of speech in the curriculum is 
speech across the curriculum. But even 
within the limits of his own class, the Eng- 
lish teacher can take advantage of the op- 
portunities which exist naturally and pro- 
vide for such varied experiences as: 


1. Social and telephone conversations 


2. Discussion groups 
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. Interviews and conferences 


4. Three-minute talks: 
and extemporaneous 


impromptu 


Reports: individual and group 
. Announcements 

. Radio activities 

Dramatic activities 


. Choral speaking 
10. Oral reading 
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The organization of speech work 
should provide for these two types of ex- 
periences on each successively higher level. 
These situations should be of appropriate 
difficulty and ones in which a youngster 
can succeed, but in which he can also clear- 
ly recognize his own growing abilities. 
(The attached bibliography gives valu- 
able non-technical references for the teach- 
er. ) 


How Can We Best Teach Speech? 
As in every other phase of teaching it 
is imperative in teaching speech that we 
provide for individual differences. In terms 
of severity of the difficulty, speech de- 
fectives are variously estimated to include 
from 2 to 10% of the public school popu- 
lation. This group needs the help of ex- 
perts such as: speech therapists, ortho- 
dontists, physicians, surgeons, psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists. The responsibility of 
‘the regular classroom teacher to these 
handicapped pupils is three-fold; it implies 
identification, referral, and continuing co- 

operation with the speech correctionist. 


The second group of normal, average 
youngsters whose speech problems are 
largely functional, include from 80 to 
90% of our school population. With 
these, our problem is partly corrective but 
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mainly developmental. Speech improve- 
ment is a highly personal matter, and with- 
in this large normal group there may be 
almost as many variations as there are 
pupils. Certain problems, however, such 
as articulatory difficulties may be common 
to many and can be handled by group 
techniques. 


In addition we have about 10% who 
are especially talented. An enriched pro- 
gram with special opportunities within 
the class or through a choice of electives 
should be provided for these gifted pupils. 


Our regular methods of teaching the 
other phases of English afford rich op- 
portunities for practicing speaking and 
listening skills if we take advantage of 
them. Poetry and drama were written to 
be heard. In reading aloud we and our 
pupils should be able to add something 
beyond what the author has given; we 
should do more than make visual symbols 
oral; we should interpret. This does not 
imply an artificial, embarrassing, semi- 
elocutionary performance; but rather a 
vital, enthusiastic bringing-to-life of the 
printed page. Fortunately these experiences 
can also be supplemented by excellent 
commercial recordings. In written com- 
munication, a pupil’s interest is often 
greatly increased by reading his work 
aloud for the reaction of his peers, or by 
a group dramatization of his script or story. 


The ability to organize and arrange 
ideas for a purpose and in sequence is al- 
most indentical whether we are teaching 
it for written or for oral expression. If our 
teaching of usage is ever to have the 
hoped-for carry-over into daily speech, our 
practice must become increasingly oral. 
Pupil’s ears and tongues must be trained 
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so that acceptable forms sound right and 
feel right. Punctuation and voice inflec- 
tion can reinforce and clarify each other 
when presented as two kinds of devices 
with exactly the same purpose: making 
the meaning clear to readers and listeners. 


Today we are teaching pupils to ana- 
lyze critically what they read, to detect 
bias and to recognize opinion as contrasted 
with verifiable fact. These skills are equal- 
ly applicable to what is heard. In fact, 
they may even be more important in oral 
communication, for with radio and tele- 
vision we are becoming more and more a 
nation of listeners. 


Outside of the strict limits of the Eng- 
lish classroom lie many other opportuni- 
ties for emphasizing speech. Coordination 
with other subject-matter fields and the 
consequent healthful break-down of de- 
partmental barriers can help to bring a- 
bout “speech across the curriculum.” For 
example, we English teachers should rec- 
ognize that organizing material and pre- 
paring and practicing a talk for biology 
or social studies are legitimate aspects of 
the pupil’s work in our communications 
workshops. 


By planning well in advance with 
other teachers, we can arrange so that 
work on voice can be geared into the work 
on production of sound in the physics 
class; our work on posture and breathing 
can be meshed with related teaching in 
physical education; our work on social in- 
troductions, conversation, and good man- 
ners can come sharply into focus when we 
plan a small tea with the home economics 
department. The art teacher may eargerly 
use our speech work, or our dramatic per- 
formances, or our interest in parliament- 
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ary procedure as suggested subjects for 
posters, cartoons, or stick-figure murals. 


We can high-light the importance of 
oral communication by basing at least one 
grade during a marking period on a speak- 
ing situation outside the English class. 


We can make our oral communication 
classes important “town meetings” and 
forums for the expression of pupil opinion 
if we draw the content from the driving 
interests which youngsters have, if they 
talk about topics which are of real import- 
ance to them instead of “embarrassing 
moments” and “vacations.” 


How Shall We Evaluate Work 
in Oral Communication? 


Growth in oral compentence should 
be judged most importantly by the pupil 
himself, who is growing in recognition of 
the status of his own skills, and in accept- 
ance of the responsibility for improving 
his voice, his speech and his listening 
habits and tastes. Of secondary importance 
is the judgment of his classmates and his 
teacher. The measures used for rating 
should be both objective and subjective; 
both pupil-made and teacher-made. Charts, 
scales, or sets of standards to be met, or 
series of questions to be answered should 
represent the pupils’ own thinking, be ap- 
propriate for their age level, and expressed 
in their own words. The chart below repre- 
sents the thinking of one eighth-grade 
class. Periodic speech recordings should 
be analyzed and followed by individual 
improvement programs. 


We may summarize the purpose of 
speech in the English program by saying 
that it seeks to develop each individual so 
that his speech becomes increasingly ac- 
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ceptable among the educated people of 
his community; so that he is increasingly 
poised, pleasing, and perceptive as a 
speaker; and so that he is increasingly able 
to evaluate and appreciate what he hears. 


Practicing Your Talk 


1. After you have carefully prepared your 
outline and planned your introduction and 
conclusion you are ready to try yourself 
out. With your outline neatly copied (per- 
haps on a 3 x 5 inch card that can be held 
easily), stand up straight on both feet, 
face your imaginary audience, and “let go”. 
How long is your talk? If you have some 
time left, you might be able to lengthen 
your talk and include some details you 
omitted. But if you ran over the allotted 
time, you must cut. 


2. Rearrange your outline and time your- 
self again. Don’t memorize. Express your 
ideas in free, easy sentences as the words 
come to you. After you have gone through 
your speech at least twice, rounding out 
the bare topics of the outline into full sen- 
tences, you will feel secure in front of your 
audience. 


3. A chart like the following one shows 
you both the strong and weak points of 
your work. After you have practiced your 
talk until you feel confident, try it out be- 
fore the class. What is your score on the 
performance scale? 


Rate yourself fairly and honestly. Also 
ask some of your classmates to rate you. 
Record your scores and the date in your 
notebook. On which questions did you 
rate low? What is the cause of the low 
rating? How can you remedy it? Ask your 
classmates and teacher for suggestions. 
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Rating Scale for Speakers 





Very 
Good 





. Did he have a strong, clear purpose? 

. Was his talk well planned? 

. Did he seem really interested in what he was telling? 
. Did he have a good beginning and ending? 


Was his vioce pleasant and conversational? 


. Could everyone understand him? 

. Did he talk with, not at, his listeners? 
. Did he look at his listeners? 

. Did he keep them looking at him? 

. Was his posture good? 
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Poor. The possible score is 50. 





Mass., 1942 











Later he explored our cupboard and went to 
sleep in our ruler box. We had to wake Mr. 
Hamster because Miss Clarke came to take him 
on a visit to the Meramec School. 
April 18, 1949 
Today the babies are two weeks old. Their 
eyes are still closed, but they know their way 
about the cage. They try to eat. 
Sometimes Mrs. Hamster picks a baby up 
with her mouth and carries it back to the nest. 


She moved all of the babies from the old 
scissor box into a new nest, which she made 
herself, at the side of the cage. 


The babies are brown and golden. 
We think there are eight young hamsters. 




































































Score: 5 points for each item rated Very Good; 3 points for Fair; 1 point for 


FACTUAL WRITING WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 398) 





Adapted from Greater Skill in English, (Grade 8) Johnson, Roy Ivan, 
Adapted from Greater Skill in English, (Grade 8) By Roy Ivan Johnson. 


April 20, 1949 
The babies are now 16 days old. Their eyes 
are opened. 


You are invited to come and see our ham- 
ster family. 


By — The First Grade 


Mr. Hamster went home with me. I put him 
in my doll buggy. He liked my dolls and played 
with them. I think he likes to ride. 

Myrna Orenstein, Gr. 1 


Mr. Hamster visited at my home. He 
crawled around my room and went under my 
toy chest. He likes to play hide-and-go-seek. 
Mary Anne Lacks, Gr. 1 


For Better Speech 


MARYANN PEINs’ 


In the present age when so much em- 
phasis is placed upon communication, it 
is imperative that we have citizens who 
can communicate their thoughts properly. 
If students were to begin training in the 
processes of oral communication skills 
early in their school career. ..while still 
in the elementary grades. ..there would 
be a gradual development toward appro- 
priateness in speech. 


The elementary school teacher can 
play an important part in helping this 
goal to be realized. Her role is simply to 
help the children to become better com- 
municators by affording opportunities for 
speaking situations in the classroom every 
day, and giving the special help needed 


to the speech defective. 


Every elementary school teacher can 
plan to integrate a speech training pro- 
gram with her daily classroom procedures 
if she will take two things into considera- 
tion: (1) the needs. . . general and specif- 
ic. . .of the students, and (2) the interests 
of the students. 


The Needs of the Students 

The general need of the students for 
speech training is to be equippe. with a 
tool (speech) for self-expression and so- 
cial adjustment. 

The specific needs of the students are 
the individual speech problems of the stu- 
dents. There may be several children in 
the classroom who have articulatory dis- 
orders (sound substitution, distortions, 
omissions, additions), difficulty with pro- 


nunciation, enunciation, lisping, or stage 
fright. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
discover these specific needs. 


One device for discovering these spe- 
cific needs is to test the children’s speech 
by taking a phonetic (speech sound) in- 
ventory. This is a form of testing which 
can be played like a game. For example, 
the teacher may use “flash cards” which 
will serve the purpose adequately for test- 
ing particular speech sounds. The flash 
cards can easily be made by mounting 
pictures (cut out from a magazine and 
mounted on a small index card) depicting 
each speech sound in an initial, medial and 
final position in a word. These may be 
shown to the students as a group or to each 
student. For example, in testing the “b” 
sound, pictures may be shown of a bed, 
baby, and tub. To find out whether the 
students substitute “t” for “th”, use pic- 
tures of these: tHread, bath tub, teeth (or 
mouth). A card file should be kept where- 
in is mentioned the results of each child’s 
phonetic inventory. Speech improvement 
can be noted on the cards. 


The teacher may wish to use a short 
prose selection which contains diagnostic 
sound combinations and thus test the chil- 
dren individually by having them read the 
selection aloud to her. From the results of 
the oral reading the teacher would have a 
starting point and would know what 
sounds must be stressed in the daily lessons 
in order to help the children with their 


. specific needs. 


‘Instructor in speech, New York University. 
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For BETTER SPEECH 


The over-all need for accurate trans- 
mission of messages and adjustment to 
situations must not be overshadowed by 
an attempt to make the children overly 
precise and affected in their speech. The 
keynote in working on specific needs is to 
overcome incorrect habits by the substitu- 
tion of correct habits. 


The Interests of the Children 

The native interests of the elementary 
school children must not be forgotten in 
planning a speech program. Pre-school 
and early elementary school children are 
primarily interested in play. Speech activi- 
ties should be geared in this direction. If 
the child is having a good time during the 
speech period, he will probably ask for and 
want more speech activities. 


Because the young child is becoming 
aware of the world around him, the teach- 


er should capitalize upon this. She can 
center the speech activities around the 
home, i.e., washing dishes, sweeping the 
floor, hammering a nail, etc., and incor- 
porate rhythm work, pantomime, and 
sound stress. The child will enjoy every 
minute of this kind of speech activity. 


Animals also interest the young child, 
and so talking about animals and imitating 
their various sounds will have appeal and 
yet afford the needed practice on particu- 
lar speech sounds. 


The conversational manner of expres- 
sion should be the keynote. For example, 
a toy telephone will aid in developing the 
powers of conversation, poise, and lan- 
guage development. Children like to talk 
on the telephone; they can “call up” each 
other, hold conversations, invite one an- 
other to tea, and then take it on from 
there under the guidance of the teacher. 
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This kind of speech activity can exist in 
the classroom if the teacher is willing to 
guide this technique into the proper chan- 
nels of communication. Making use of the 
areas which interest the child will pay off 
in extra dividends of cooperation, enthusi- 
asm, and attention. 


The classroom must offer stimulation 
towards speech. Its very attractiveness and 
appearance lends itself to speech situations 
. .. bulletin boards, pictures, a box of toys, 
a toy telephone for conversations, and 
black board drawings all serve as an in- 
centive for speech. 


An Integrating Subject 
Although the emphasis should be on 
appropriate communication all the time, 
yet there can be a definite time set aside 
each day for speech work. 


The speech lesson may be in the form 
of a game, play, story, conversation, or 
choral speaking, but in using any of these 
techniques a definite goal or objective 
must be kept in mind. The use of various 
methods are merely a means to an end. 


The play approach must not be over- 
looked. To the young elementary school 
child “play is the thing” and teachers 
should keep this in mind when planning 
speech activities. Simple speech games or 
creative dramatics will sometimes accom- 
plish much more than concentrated speech 
drills on particular speech sounds. 


It should be remembered that speech 
is a process based on the “organism-as-a- 
whole”. The whole personality of the child 
must be taken into consideration. There- 
fore, the speech program should aid the 
child in personal and social adjustment as 
well as language development. Merely 
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using games to “keep the kiddies busy” 
will defeat the purpose of a speech period. 


Speech need not be taught as an isol- 
lated subject to be taken off the shelf, like 
old silver, polished up, used for special oc- 
casions, and then placed away until needed 
again. Speech work should serve as an in- 
tegrating subject, a bridge to the other 
fields, and a way toward appropriate com- 
munication and adjustment for the stu- 
dents. 
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Help For the Teacher 


The teacher cannot stand alone. She is, 
in a sense, a pioneer in the field if she 
makes use of a speech training program in 
her classroom. If she has the initiative to 
organize a speech program in the class- 
room, let’s give her support from the 
home, school administrators, and educa- 
tional institutions. 


LANGUAGE OF First GRADE CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 380) 


From the records of the children: 
The ambulance came but they didn’t 
roar the siren. 
They went slow. 


When I had my tonsils out they didn’t 
give me nothing but when I got home 
I had two glasses of eggnog. 

My mamma started to Los Angeles but 
the Santa Moncia bus is not running. 
She was going on the Pico bus but she 
is not going because she may not get 
home. 


The vitality of the children’s speech is 
easily greater than that of the readers. The 
readers have, of course, built their situa- 
tion up through the use of several short 
sentences with controlled vocabulary. The 
mechanism used to maintain short sen- 
tences is disclosed by the fact that the 
readers always used the word but to begin 
a new sentence. It is doubtful that this is 


the common position of the word in adult 
sentence structure. 


This comparison of children’s* lan- 
guage and that of the language employed 
in beginning readers has shown that the 
children talk about a much greater num- 
ber of things, that their use of descriptive 
words is richer, that they employ a larger 
number of verbs and use many verb forms; 
that they use a larger number of relational 
words and use such words in a proper and 
mature manner. The study shows, how- 
ever, that the beginning reading materials 
do utilize words and content that is famil- 
iar to children. 


The next section discusses sentence 
length as an index of language maturity 
and continues the discussion of the vitality 
of language as employed by children and 
beginning readers. 





Discussion 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE SEASHORE 
VOCABULARY REPORT 


Many educational magazines have recently 
reproduced the report of a study on children’s 
vocabulary which gives some startling figures. 
The report states that by a statistical sampling 
of the unabridged dictionary and an application 
of that sampling to school children, the follow- 
ing figures for children’s vocabulary were ar- 
tived at: . 

Table I 


Vocabulary of Public School Children 
According to the Seashore Report* 
Grade Basic Derived Total 


1 16,900 7,100 24,000 
22,000 12,000 34,000 

26,000 18,000 44,000 

26,200 18,800 45,000 

28,500 22,500 51,000 

31,500 18,000 49,500 

35,000 20,000 55,000 

36,000 20,000 56,000 

38,500 24,000 62,500 

10 40,200 37,300 67,500 
11 43,500 29,500 73,000 
12 46,500 33,500 80,000 


The purpose of this discussion is to ask 
certain rather obvious questions suggested by 
the table that has been given so much publicity. 
We must know the answers to these questions 
before we know what to make of the table and 
the study which produced it. 


First of all, vocabulary in children is ob- 
viously a growth. It is in fact one of many 
aspects of children’s growth. So we look to 
this table to find some evidence about children’s 
growth in vocabulary. What does it tell us? 


Growth in any trait or ability means an 
increase, year by year. All evidence we now 
have concerning children’s growth indicates 
that growth is not saltatory, that is, it does not 


go by jumps but by gradual increments or in- 
creases. All kinds of growth we know anything 
about follow some type of curve. Growth seems 
to begin slowly and accelerate, or begin rapidly 
and slow down. At times, it may even seem to 
go in a straight line. What kind of growth 
curve is indicated by this study in children’s 
vocabulary? To try to secure this evidence, we 
have taken Table I and subtracted the totals of 
each year from the totals for the following year. 
We therefore found the increase for each year, 
that is, how many new words the children 
learned each year. Table II shows the growth 
in word knowledge according to this report. 


Table II 


Yearly Increases in Word Knowledge 
According to the Seashore Report 
(This table assumes the figures on Table I were 


secured by the end of each year. Therefore the 

difference between the totals at the end of 

Grade I, and totals at the end of Grade II were 

learned during the second year of school. This 

is the most favorable interpretation of the 
table. ) 

Grade 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


Derived 
4900 
6000 

800 
3700 


Total 
10,000 
10,000 
1,000 
6,000 
-1,500 
5,500 
1,000 
6,500 
5,000 


Basic 
5100 
4000 

200 
2300 
3000 -4500 
3500 2000 
1000 0 
2500 4000 
1700 3300 
11th 3300 -7800 -4,500 
12th 3000 4000 7,000 


1. The first strange thing about these figures 
given by the Seashore Report is that, according 
‘Reproduced from “How Many Words Do 


Children Know?” by Robert H. Seashore, in 
The Packet, November, 1947, Vol. 2, No. 2, 


p. 3. 
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to this study, children’s growth in vocabulary 
seems to be a very erratic affair. For instance, 
in the third grade of school, we are told the 
child learns 4,000 new words. But in the very 
next year, we are told he learns partically none 
(only 200). How can this be? Then, in the 
seventh year of school, the child seems to have 
learned 3,500 words, but in the very next year, 
he is said to have learned less than a third as 
many. Then he doubles that amount the next 
year, but drops back to nearly half as many in 
the tenth year, only to bounce up to 3,300 in 
the eleventh year. 

Still more strange, in the field of derived 
words, the child seems to forget 4,500 words 
during his sixth year. That is, in his fifth year 
(Table I), he knows 22,500 but in his sixth 
year he knows only 18,000. How can vocabu- 
Jary growth go backward in this way? If we 
look down the same column we see a drop of 
from 37,300 derived words to only 29,500 de- 
rived words, or a forgetting of 7,800 words. Or 
we have here a mistake on the table, since to 
get the last column total of 67,500, the derived 
words for grade ten should be 27,300. 

To return to our original question, what 
kind of a curve of vocabulary growth is shown 
by these figures? That is, what is their consist- 
ency with themselves and with our knowledge 
of growth? Does the rate of vocabulary growth 
increase during the twelve years of school? 
Does it decrease year by year? Does growth 
follow a straight line? Surely growth must fol- 
low some pattern unless we find outside in- 
fluences producing erratic development. Look- 
ing at the table, we see a tremendous drop dur- 
ing the fourth year? Is that caused by school? 
Surely not, since the fourth year of school seees 
the introduction of more new material and new 
experiences than perhaps any other year of the 
grades. Is there a disturbing influence at the 
end of the grades and the beginning of high 
school? We see that the eighth year is down, 
and the ninth year is up, but the 10th year is 

down again. Is there any reason for this? 
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Frankly, these figures given by the Seashore 
Report make no sense from the point of view 
of growth curves, and they make no sense in 
relation to the child’s changing environment. 
They are simply erratic, and nothing more. 


Erratic figures may be caused in different 
ways. First, the vocabulary test used may have 
been poorly administered. The person giving 
the test may have varied the method of giving 
from year to year. Would these extreme varia- 
tions come from different methods of giving? 
Second, the population of children studied may 
have varied enormously. The third year children 
may have been very bright or very favored, 
and the fourth year children either dull or from 
poor surroundings. Would this situation ex- 
plain the strange drops and rises? We have 
heard of no such explanation in the report. 


Third, the test used may have been faulty, 
and have secured high scores at times and low 
scores at times. We are told it was a test made 
by a two-thousandth sampling of the dictionary. 
That is, for each word a pupil got right, he was 
credited with 2,000 words. Such an extreme 
sampling method is very dangerous in the field 
of vocabulary, because the field of vocabulary 
is the field of experience. Children’s experience 
is tremendously “spotty.” Each individual child 
differs tremendously from every other. Children 
know much about some fields and nothing about 
others. A few words may hit some children’s 
areas of experience and entirely miss other 
children’s. In reading tests, the vocabulary sec- 
tions have long given us trouble because of their 
being small samplings. 

Finally, some errors may have crept in from 
all these directions. We are not specifically try- 
ing to locate such errors. We are only asking, 
how can such erratic results tell us anything 
valid about children’s vocabulary growth? 

2. Now let us look at this often reproduced 
sét of figures from another point of view. Sta- 
tistical data should after all “check with life.” 
Any conclusion from an experimental study 
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that violates every day experience is surely to 
be looked at with doubt. Does these figures, 
then, square at all with everyday experience? 


Let us look at the very first figure on Table 
I. That figure says that the first grade child 
knows the surprising total of 16,900 basic words 
(passing over for the moment 7,100 derived 
words). If this is so, we have to ask ourselves 
how the child came to learn such a number of 
different word meanings. When did he begin 
to learn them? Suppose we say that the child 
may have started learning word meanings at 
the beginning of his second year. He kept on 
learning words during the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and even his sixth year, if we assume, as 
we have, that the figure of 16,900 was secured 
the latter part of his sixth year. By this most 
liberal calculation, the child had five years to 
learn 16,900 words. So let us divide 16,900 by 
five. We get 3380 words a year, which the 
child must have averaged for these five years. 
Since there are 365 days in a year, the child 
must have averaged about 10 words a day. If 
he learned half as many during the second and 
third year, he must have learned almost twice 
as many during the later years. Let us consider 
for a moment the problem of 10 new words a 
day for the preschool child. 


We have talked this problem over with 
many parents of preschool children. We have 
asked, “As you have watched your children dur- 
ing the preschool years, did you see them learn- 
ing ten new words a day? Did they have a 
chance to learn 10 new words a day? If they 
happened to learn none on one day, did they 
make up by learning 20 new words some other 
day?” What do you suppose these parents said? 
Yes, you are right, they simply laughed at us. 
They said such an idea was beyond the bounds 
of any possibility whatever. Yes, some days, 
now and then, the child may have learned 10 
words. They doubted he could do it, but he 
might have. But they were very sure indeed that 
most days the child did not even hear ten new 
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words, let alone learn them. How could he hear 
so many new words? He played with children. 
He heard the same adults, his parents. When 
the radio was on, he was playing outside or was 
already in bed. Ten new words every day for 
five years? Ridiculous. 


The parents we asked were well-educated 
ones. They were among the favored few with 
regard to language. They were teachers and 
spent a good deal of time with their children 
as compared to the average parent. But we must 
think of average parents and average children. 
We are told the average adult has but an eighth 
grade education. We are told that one third of 
preschool children live on farms where they 
see no one outside the family from one weekend 
to another. We know that in cities, the majority 
of children have poor parents who have no 
reading matter in the house, the father away 
all day and the mother too busy to spend much 
time with children. How about ten new words 
a day for such children from the ages of two 
to six? 

We can apply a similar test to the other 
figures given by the table. Those figures say 
that during the second and third year of school 
the children are averaging more than ten new 
basic words a day and more than ten new de- 
rived words. This means twenty new words a 
day for school days, weekends, holidays, and 
vacations. We can test this idea by asking pri- 
mary teachers who are every day struggling to 
teach new word meanings. How many do they 
teach every day? How many others do the 
children learn before and after school? Ask 
these teachers not to think only of the quick, 
bright eager learners. Ask her to think also of 
the slow, dull, indifferent child. Do they aver- 
age twenty new words a day? Or ten new words 
a day? Or five? The teacher will not have a 
scientific answer, but if she has many years of 
teaching experience behind her, she will have 
a very good notion. 


3. A further test of these figures may be 
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made. In our elementary schools, we have dic- 
tionaries for beginners that are usually used 
from the fourth grade on. These dictionaries 
contain from 20,000 to 25,000 words, these 
words selected by the authors as being the most 
common. Sometimes there is statistical evidence 
that they are the most common. We can assume 
that the figures of the Seashore study mean the 
most common words, since children would 
naturally learn common words before they 
learn strange ones. We would therefore expect 
some agreement between the Seashore Report 
and the dictionaries used in the schools. 


Comparing Table I and the dictionaries, we 
find that the second or third grade child should 
know all the words in the usual grade school 
dictionary. The dictionary contains 25,000 
words and the child knows 26,000 (to use 
only the basic words figures). But does this 
suggestion check with life experience? We have 
only the evidence of thousands of school teach- 
ers. They find that third graders do not know 
the meaning of all the words in the grade school 
dictionary. They find that even the sixth graders 
do not know all those meanings. Some of the 
grade school children know all those word 
meanings, perhaps, but educators are concerned 
with the language development of the large 
mass of children or of the average child, if you 
will. Here again, the Seashore figures just do 
not check with life experience. There must be 
something wrong somewhere. 


In conclusion, we wish to repeat that we 
are just asking certain questions concerning 
the Seashore Vocabulary Report. We are not 
discussing problems of vocabulary growth, or 
problems of statistical testing. Books can be 
written on both subjects. We are only asking 
two things; Ist, What kind of vocabulary 
growth does this report give us indication of? 
The answer is, it gives none. 2nd. Do the fig- 
ures stated in the report “check with actual ex- 
perience with children?” The answer is, they 
do not. The only conclusion must be that be- 
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fore we draw any inferences from this report, 
the whole matter must be restudied and veri- 
fied with new samplings of the dictionary, 
new methods of testing, new populations of 
children, and vastly more consistent results. 

E. W. Dolch 

The University of Illinois 


In the preceding article, Prof. E. W. Dolch 
examines a table of average vocabulary size 
measurements for grades, 1-12, which I pre- 
viously quoted (4, 5) from the original mono- 
graph by Dr. Mary Katherine Smith (6) which 
had been prepared under my supervision. Ir- 
regular variations in the averages from grade 
to grade raised certain questions in his mind 
as to the possible significance of this table as 
a basis for estimating the average annual in- 
crease in vocabulary size of school pupils. No 
reference is made by Prof. Dolch to indicate 
the limitations imposed upon interpretations 
of the data by Dr. Smith in the original pub- 
lication: (a) that the results on a sampling of 
three public schools from one farming village, 
one middle class suburban city, and one mixed 
rural-suburban village constitute only a tenta- 
tive set of norms, and (b) that the variations 
which she found could be partially compensated 
by the construction of curves based upon mov- 
ing averages in order to give a better estimate 
of the means which would probably be found 
from studying a more adequate sampling of 
cases in each grade, both as to numbers of chil- 
dren and kinds of socio-economic and school 
backgrounds of the school groups. With the 
great range of individual differences in vocabu- 
lary which she found, it is not too surprising 
that there should also be considerable variations 
in group means of the several rooms of pupils 
represented at each grade. 


Ideally, an average growth curve for vocabu- 
lary size of public school pupils should be con- 
‘structed by retesting the same pupils for twelve 
grades, using alternate forms of the tests to 
avoid possible memory of specific test items or 
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drill on them between tests, and by rotation of 
the test forms so that each is given to the same 
number of children at each grade. Such an ideal 
experiment would require at least twelve years 
of retesting and thé construction of a number 
of alternate forms of the test, and has never 
been done by anyone during the approximately 
fifty years of published research in vocabulary 
testing. Obviously, cost in time and money are 
probable deterrents to such a large size project, 
but it should still be done and so far as I can 
see is the only really adequate solution to the 
problems raised by Prof. Dolch. 

Fortunately, it is possible to make one im- 
portant economy in time by using Lasswell’s 
suggestion of studying a series of interlapping 
grade ranges, e. g. testing one group of children 
for three successive years in grades 1, 2 and 3, 
and simultaneously testing a second group 
through grades 2, 3 and 4, etc. up to a group 
studied in grades 10, 11 and 12. This would 
give an index of group variability by compari- 
son of progress with one or two other groups 
during an equivalent year as well as a compari- 
son of each group's own progress during three 
successive years. The cost in time would be 
greatly reduced, but all other costs would be 
about the same as for the method previously 
outlined. 

At the time of Smith’s study there was avil- 
able only one form of a vocabulary test based 
upon a representative sampling from a recent 
unabridged dictionary. Unless the investigator 
spent a very sizable proportion of her doctoral 
research upon the construction of alternate 
forms of the test, she was limited to two other 
phases of the research: (a) making a careful 
study of the technique of administering an oral 
form of the test for use with children who could 
not yet read all of the words which they could 
recognize by sound, and (b) making a pre- 
liminary study of variation- of average vocabu- 
lary sizes from grades 1-12, involving different 
children in each group, during a single year. 
The necessity for individual administration of 
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the test during early years also limited the num- 
ber which could be studied in each grade. 


Dr. Smith and the writer were well aware 
of several possible sources of error in this 
method of simultaneous measurements of sever- 
al small and different groups in each grade. (1) 
The average rate of vocabulary development 
might actually vary considerably from one group 
to another, e.g. from chance fluctuations in 
initial abilities of children, the effectiveness of 
preceding teaching methods, or independent 
opportunities for learning words inside or 
outside of schools. These factors were mini- 
mized by studying all of the grades available in 
each school, on the assumption that variability 
of groups within a school would probably be 
less than variability between groups in different 
schools or communities, and by studying chil- 
dren from both rural and urban environments. 
(2) All groups were tested by the same person, 
Dr. Smith, though not by the same method, 
since children in grades 1-4 needed oral pres- 
entation of the test, while those in grades 5-6 
needed supplementary pronunciation of certain 
words as well as reading, and those in grades 
7-12 were able to take the test in printed form. 
These necessary variations in method also ac- 
count for some of the variations in progress 
from grade to grade. 


As the principal known method of balanc- 
ing out chance variations from small numbers 
of cases Dr. Smith further employed the meth- 
od of moving averages in estimating the prob- 
able curve of vocabulary growth, and the re- 
sults were designated as tentative norms, in 
need of further verification. 


The questions raised by Prof. Dolch thus 
seem to hinge upon the following point: Was 
it better to use the best available research pro- 
cedure which was feasible at the time and to 
clearly state just what was done so as to indi- 
cate its limitations, or should we have postponed 
any such study until all the alternate forms and 
twelve years of testing could be completed? 
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Prof. Dolch implies that the result of the ex- 
periment was largely to add to confusion, and 
indicates that even aside from the variations 
in findings from one grade group to another, 
the whole idea of a school child learning any 
such average number of words as ten per day 
is preposterous to parents and teachers who 
have observed children’s learning of words. An 
incidental series of my own observations may 
throw some doubt on the accuracy of adult ob- 
servations upon vocabulary sizes as a basis for 
this last criticism. 


Before testing groups of adults (e. g. col- 
lege students, urban church members, business 
executives, university clubs, etc.), the writer 
has often called for a show of hands to indicate 
the probable average size of their own vocabu- 
laries (having previously defined the unit of 
measurement, “a word,” and the criteria of 
“knowing a word,” as well as giving the num- 
ber of words in the dictionary). Typical find- 
ings are a range of estimates from two or three 
thousand up to 20,000 with a mean on the 
order of 7,000 to 8,000 words. Subsequent test 
scores of the same groups usually showed results 
such as those for university students, namely 
61,000 basic words and 96,000 derivative words. 
Are adults good judges of vocabulary size when 
their self estimates were so far in error as to 


average only about 5 percent as large as the 
actual test results? 


But one may say that perhaps the joker is 
that the test measurements themselves were not 
accurate. This possibility has been analyzed as 
thoroughly as possible by Seashore and Ecker- 
son in their original research publication (3) 
and was also reviewed briefly in my article in 


“The Packet” (4) 


If children do not learn words approxi- 
mately as rapidly as the averages of Dr. Smith's 
smoothed curves would indicate, then how 
can we explain the total size of vocabulary of — 
university students as mentioned above? Equiv- 
alent samples drawn from the largest abridged 
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dictionary by Annen (1) did give approxi- 
mately the same average estimated size of vo- 
cabulary for average university students, 
whether they wrote definitions of the words, 
wrote illustrative uses of the words, or took a 
multiple choice recognition vocabulary test on 
the list. Furthermore, the five groups of ap- 
parent reasons for discrepancy between older 
estimates of vocabulary size and our own more 
recent findings were systematically reviewed 
in The Packet article and by Seashore and 
Eckerson (3). 


The Packet article also mentions Olson's 
follow up study (2) of Smith’s research on 
which two classes of elementary pupils were 
retested at the end of a school year, during 
which time the teachers had stressed an interest 
in vocabulary growth by various motivational 
devices such as building a pictorial dictionary. 
The average increase in estimated vocabulary 
growth was approximately twice as great as the 
difference between adjacent grades tested sim- 
ultaneously in Smith’s study. Even though the 
same form of the test was necessarily used 
(after an interval of a school year) and so 
may have involved specific practice effects, is 
this large increase in vocabulary size not re- 
lated to Prof. Dolch’s question about the pos- 
sible size of vocabulary of growth among chil- 
dren who were not so stimulated? 


Prof. Dolch also questions whether chil- 
dren, especially in rural areas, have an oppor- 
tunity to hear enough new words per day to 
be able to acquire new vocabulary as rapidly as 
indicated by our data. Several factors may be 
mentioned in this connection: (1) Adults use 
their own vocabulary in the presence of chil- 
dren, and children gradually become interested 
in various adult conversations, observing how 
words are used and occasionally asking about 
meanings; (2) New word forms have many 
fairly obvious clues to their probable meanings, 
e.g. common prefixes, suffixes, common roots, 
and simple variations in parts of speech, and 
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the signifcance of basic and derivative words 
in this connection has been pointed out in my 
previous articles; (3) Children acquire inter- 
ests in learning new words and simple ways of 
finding out their meanings long before they 
know any formal methods of word analysis; 
(4) Ability to “analyze” new words for mean- 
ings, rather than any formal drill on specific 
words, is the most probable method of increas- 
ing vocabulary size. 


If my studies or those of Smith were the 
sole source of present day estimates of large 
vocabulary sizes for children and adults, we 
might well question them as anomalies. Actual- 
ly, however, many previous dictionary sampling 
studies have been published, and were sum- 
marized by Seashore and Eckerson in an exten- 
sive table indicating that the greater the op- 
portunity given an individual to show his know- 
ledge of words, the larger will be his estimated 
vocabulary. Only a sampling from an un- 
abridged dictionary gives a person full oppor- 
tunity to show the size of his vocabulary, as 
can be roughly checked by any reader who will 
test himself on the percent of words known 
from, e.g. three pages each of a vest pocket, 
medium sized and unabridged dictionaries. 
Knowing the number of words in each volume 
and the percent known in each volume, the 
reader can then estimate his own total vocabu- 
lary size. Repeating the experiment on different 
groups of pages likewise should enable him 
to determine whether or not his first sampling 
is likely to be representative of other similar 
samplings, as shown by Annen. 


If either Prof. Dolch’s study or my own 
reply were simply a matter of defending fa- 
vorite beliefs they would be unworthy of pub- 
lication in this journal. Only if they lead to ac- 
tion in checking the hypotheses in question 
will they be of scientific or practical value. 
That there is a need for such checking is shown 
by the great discrepancy between current edu- 
cational theories and practices of limiting 
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direct opportunities for vocabulary building 
through textbooks as compared to the measure- 
ments in vocabulary growth which children ac- 
tually achieve through other sources in spite of 
the limitations of formal educational materials 
(5). The writer has suggested two additional 
studies which should afford more direct evi- 
dence as to the average rates of vocabulary 
growth and would be glad to assist in outlining 
the details of such a large undertaking. Alter- 
nate forms of a dictionary sampling vocabulary 
test are also being prepared as an aid to further 
studies in this field. 
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Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
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(Partial Program) 


CONVENTION THEME: ENGLISH FOR EVERY STUDENT 
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PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
_ MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A. M.—10:00 P. M. 





WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A. M.—5:00 P. M. 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:00 P. M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A. M.—3:00 P. M. 





(All members of the Council are invited to attend the Board meetings) 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETINGS, 3:00—4:00 P. M. 


(All members of the Council are urged to attend this meeting) 


CONTINUOUS EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:30—6:00 P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00—10:00 P. M. 


Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools; Second Vice-President of the 
Council 


Welcome—Robert T. Bapst, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo 
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Welcome—Oliphant Gibbons, Supervisor of English, Buffalo; Chairman of the Local 
Convention Committee 


President’s Address: “Beyond Fancy’s Dream”—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High 
School 

Reading and the Study of English—Edward S. Noyes, Chairman, Board of Admissions, 
Yale University; English Department, Yale University; Chairman, College Entrance 
Examination Board 


The Art of Plain English—Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
First Vice-President of the Council 
































FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
LARGE-GROUP MEETINGS, 9:45—11:45 A. M. 


General Topic: OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
To meet our responsibilities to every student, teachers of English must themselves 
understand: 
The Linguistic Process 
The Role of Language in the Development of Personality 
The Process of Socialization through Language 





Group I. THE LINGUISTIC PROCESS 

Presiding, Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 

The Linguistic Process Itself—Aileen Traver Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


The Role of Semantics in the Study of Language—S. I. Hayakawa, Author of Language im 
Action; Editor of Etc. 

The Place of Grammar and of Usage in the Curriculum—J. C. Seegers, Teachers College, 
Temple University; Chairman of the Committee on the Teaching of Grammar and 
Usage in American Schools 

How the Curriculum Commission of the NCTE Proposes To Deal with This Process— 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Chairman of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum 

Group II. THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin; NCTE Director of Publications 

The Relationship between Language and Behavior—William E. Blatz, University of 
Toronto 

A Re-evaluation of Literature in Terms of Its Influence on Human Behavior—John J. 
De Boer, University of Illinois 

The Creative Impulse and Its Role in the Growth of Personality—Sterling Brown, 
Howard University 


Implications for the English Curriculum as Seen by a Member of the Commission— 
Marion R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00 


Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, 12:00—3:15 P. M. 


Presiding, Lillian Wilcox, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Buffalo 
Speaker, Richard Chase, Author of The Jack Tales, Grandfather Tales, Hullabaloo 


Guests will include the authors and publishers of children’s books 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 

FirST SERIES, 2:15—3:30 P. M. 

General Topic: OUR RESOURCES 

1. Audio-Visual Aids to Learning 
Presiding, Mae O'Brien, Buffalo State Teachers College 
Recordings as an Aid to English—Erik Barnouw, Columbia University 
A Listening Yardstick—James I. Brown, University of Colorado 
Potentialities of Television—Jane Tiffany Wagner, National Broadcasting Company 


(See-and-Hear Demonstration Room open Thursday through Saturday in charge 
of Leon C. Hood, Chairman, Hardy Finch, and Nathan Miller) 


2. Utilizing the Resources of the Community 

Presiding, Helen J. Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 

Garnering the Historical Lore of a Region—Prudence Bostwick, Denver Public Schools 

Appreciating an Agricultural Community— 

Studying the Cultural Diversity of a Great City—Marian Lovrien, Wells High School, 
Chicago 

3. Improving the Learning Environment 

Presiding, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Building Rapport between Pupil and Teacher—Ruth M. Cunningham, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Maintaining a Creative Atmosphere—Florence Guild, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis 

Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education—J. L. Moreno, Sociometrics Insti- 
tute, New York City 


4. Improving Techniques of Teaching 
Presiding, Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Adapting Methods to Facts Known about Child Growth— 
Teaching the Basic Language Skills—Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle; 
Chairman of the High School Section 
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The Advantages of Long-Time Planning over Short-Term Planning—Miriam B. Booth, 
Public Schools, Erie; Chairman of the Committee on Supervision 


5. Research in the Teaching of English 
(Program planned co-operatively by the NCTE and the National Conference 
on Research in English) 

Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago; President, National Conference on 

Research in English; NCTE Director of Public Relations 
Studies in Readability—Edgar Dale, Ohio State University (25 min.) 
Concept Development as a Factor in Language Growth—J. Conrad Seegers, Temple Uni- 

versity (25 min.) 
Discussion from the floor (20 min.) 


SECOND SERIES, 3:45—5:00 P. M. 


1. How Should Textbooks Be Chosen? 
(Sponsored by the Council’s Book Supply Committee, 


Luella B. Cook, Chairman) 

Discussion Leader, Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College 
Invisible Panel: 

Herman O. Makey, South Side High School, Fort Wayne 

Winifred Naylor, Public Schools of Niagara Falls 

Alice C. Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 

Lillian Wilcox, Director of Elementary Education, Buffalo 

Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High School, Ypislanti 

Marion Kellogg, Detroit Public Schools 

Ruth E. Wells, Saratoga Springs, New York 


2. What Commitment Should the NCTE Make in Relation to the Teaching of Grammar 
and Usage for the Guidance of Teachers through the Country? 
(Sponsored by the Committee on Teaching of Grammar and Usage 
in American Schools, J. C. Seegers, Chairman) 


Discussion Leader, Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 


Invisible Panel: 
Elda O. Bauman, University of Buffalo 
Mildred A. Dawson, M. J. M. School, Kingston, New York 
Ellen Frogner, University of Minnesota at Duluth 
J. C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York 
Mabel Rice, Whittier College 
Merrill Howe, Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, Mackenize High School, Detroit 
L. J. O'Rourke, Psychological Institute, Winterhaven, Florida 
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3. How Should Progress in the Use of Language Be Recorded and Reported? An Inquiry 
into the Problem of Individual Measurement and Promotion Policy 
Discussion Leader, Edna L. Sterling, Public Schools, Seattle 
Invisible Panel: 
Alexander Frazier, Phoenix Union High School and College 
Hannah Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Mishawaka, Indiana 
George Robert Carlsen, University of Colorado 
Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Public Schools, Los Angeles 
Robert Carpenter, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
Eupha Bonham, Bennington, Vermont 


4. How Can the Principles of Readiness Be Applied to All Aspects of Language Learning 
—to Speaking, Writing, Listening, as Well as to Reading? What Is Social Readiness? 

Discussion Leader, Angela Broening, Public Schools, Baltimore 
Invisible Panel: 

Merrill P. Paine, Public Schools, Elizabeth 

George W. Norvell, University of the State of New York 

Marie Hughes, William Stewart Training School, University of Utah 

Frances L. Hueston, Deering High School, Portland, Maine 


5. How Should Controversial Issues Be Taught? 


Discussion Leader, Hilda Taba, Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, University 
of Chicago 
Invisible Panel: 


Francis X. Connolly, Fordham University 
Richard M. Pearson, The Macmillan Company, New York City 
And others 


6. What Answer Shall We Give to Those Who Say That English Is Only a Tool 
Subject? An Inquiry into the Nature of Our Content 
Discussion Leader, Agnella Gunn, Boston University 
Invisible Panel: 
Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 
Arthur L. Bradford, Buffalo State Teachers College 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor of the English Journal 
And others 


ANNUAL DINNER, 6:30 P. M. 


Toastmaster, Lennox Grey, Chairman, Department of the Teaching of English and Foreign 
Languages, Teachers College, Columbia University 


What Makes a Novel—Edward Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 


Folk Songs—Camille Nickerson, speaker, singer, composer, pianist 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A. M. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30—11:30 A. M. 


I. Elementary Section 
Presiding, Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University; Chairman of the Elementary Section 
Learning Written Form through Creative Expression—June Ferebee, Elementary School, 


Bronxville, New York 


Humor in Children’s Books—Mabel Rice, Whittier College, Whittier, California 
Poetry for Children—Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University, Columbus 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P. M. 
Presiding, Marion C. Sheridan, President of the Council 


Presentation of Radio Awards—Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; Chairman, NCTE Committee on Radio 


Response 


Living English—Problems of the Spoken Words on Records—Edward Tatnall Canby, 
NCTE Committee on Recordings, commentator on records, Saturday Review of 


Literature 


Hyacinths and Biscuits—Carl Sandburg, poet, writer of juveniles, biographer, novelist 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00—6:00 AND 8:00—10:00 P. M. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


1. Proposal: That in paragraph 2 of the 
part of Article VI headed “Officers of the 
Council” the sentence “No member elected 
to the Nominating Committee two consecu- 
tive years shall be eligible for re-election 
until two years have passed” be replaced by 
the sentence “No one shall serve as chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee two 
years in succession or as a member more 
than twice in any consecutive four years.” 


2. Proposal: That the Annual Business 
Meeting be abolished and its remaining 
functions given to the Board of Directors. 
This involves the six following amendments: 


A. That in Article VI, Paragraph B, pro- 
viding for election of directors-at-large, be 


deleted. 


B. That in Article VI, Paragraph C, sen- 
tence 1, “nine” be substituted for “six” and 
“three” for “two.” And that sentence 2, “In 
the beginning two shall be elected for three 
years, two for two years, and two for one 
year,” be deleted. (This would increase the 
number of directors elected by Sections to 
compensate for the abolished directors-at- 
large.) 


C. That in Article VI, Paragraph D, part 
2, the clause “except in so far as the Council 
may by vote limit powers” be deleted. 


D. That in Article IX, paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3, “convention” be substituted for “meet- 
ing.” In paragraph 1, sentence 2, “Special 
Meetings may be called at any time by the 


Executive Committee, or by petition, filed 
(Continued on Page 440) 
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Edited by LILLIAN NovoTNy* 


Multi-Sensory Aids 


United World Films, Inc., and Scholastic 
Magazines have joined in a cooperative plan to 
bring the combined powers of the sound motion 


picture and the printed page to the classrooms, 


of America. In one issue each month, in both 
the Junior Scholastic and World Week Maga- 
zines, the main article will be a completely 
planned film lesson built around one of the 
pictures in “The Earth and its People” Series. 
In an offer which embraces the first three of 
these film issues, for each school that has twenty 
or more subscriptions to either magazine, 
United World Films, Inc., will provide for an 
entire week the free use of a film around which 
one of the lessons has been planned. These 
printed materials and the film used together 
provide excellent program material for use 
with adult groups. Because the resultant learn- 
ings from such a well planned program are very 
dramatic, several directors of audio-visual edu- 
cation, recognizing the public relations value 
of this type of demonstration, have already 
used these materials in group meetings. 


In order to help schools with the informa- 
tion necessary to convince the people in their 
communities that increased budgets for audio- 
visual materials are advisable, and at the same 
time demonstrate the value of the recording 
as a teaching instrument, United World Films 
has made a recording based on an actual meeting 
of a Parent-Teacher group at which United 
World Films and Scholastic Magazines mater- 
ials were used in a demonstration of Audio- 
Visual methods. 

Parts I and II of these recordings point up 
the necessity for doing a community selling 
job as well as the necessity for having good 
audio-visual materials available in the schools. 


They also give added information concerning 
the availability of these recordings for future 
use. Parts III and IV are recordings based on an 
actual Parent-Teacher program prior to the 
showing of the film, and part V covers the dis- 
cussion at the meeting after the showing of the 
film. 


If you are interested, write to United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
New York: attention, Education Division. 


The language arts committee’ of the Audio- 
Visual Education course at the Chicago Teach- 
ers College this summer prepared outlines of 
suggested units in which multi-sensory aids are 
utilized to enrich the learning process. This re- 
port is reproduced here in the hope that it 
may suggest the unlimited possibilities that are 
available to the classroom teacher. 


The references listed have been prepared 
with the Chicago area in mind; but it will be 
observed that with the exception of specific 
museums, they may be obtained through local 
agencies throughout the nation. 


Interest in rhythm and rhyme, an essential 
demand of the young child’s nature, is utilized 
in the first four levels, which are based on 
poetry; the second grade level emphasizes crea- 
tive dramatics. The outline of the contribution 
shows these main points of emphasis: 


*Miss Novotny is principal of the Oriole Park 
School in Chicago, and a member of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Radio. 


*Mary G. Maguire, Foster School; Alice W. 
Daly, Cornell; Felecia Cortor, Forestville; 
Georgia N. Poole, Brenan; Sara Walsh, Brenan; 
Marion Taylor, Carver. 
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Kindergarten . . .Nursery Rhyme 






A weer Traditional Story with Rhyme 
i iwavedvsiens Traditional Poem 
errr. Modern Poem 

ZB-2A .ncesccs Original Play 










UNITI Kg. 


Visual Aids 
1. Slides 


2. Filmstrip Projector 
3. Record Player 

4. Bulletin Board 

5. library Table 

6. Dramatization 


Nursery Rhymes 









Description 
I. Slides: Home-made slides 
Gelatin 
Silhouette 
Frosted Glass 
a. Jack and Jill 
b. Little Miss Muffett 
c. Little Boy Blue 
d. Humpty Dumpty 
e. Jack Be Nimble 
f. Mary had a Little Lamb 
g. Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
h. Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son 













































II. Filmstrip Projector: Mother Goose 
Rhymes (Curriculum Films) ? 
World Films and Scholastic Magazines materials 


were used in a demonstration of Audio-Visual 
methods. 
































III. Record Player 
Little Bo Peep 
Mary had a Little Lamb 
Little Boy Blue 
Jack be Nimble 
































*Kilday Visual Ed. Service 2454 W. Lunt Av., 
Chicago (45). Curriculum Filmstrip, R. K. O. 
Bldg., N. Y. 20, N. Y. Jam Handy - 2900 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 1075 Broadway, 
N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
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Columbia 
Records 
Karousel Records 


VI. Bulletin Board: Mother Goose pictures 
from Dime Store collections. 





V. Library Table: 
Mother Goose Book. . Rand McNally Co. 
Mother Goose Book. . Whitman Pub. Co. 


VI. Dramatization: Some of the children will 
act out the rhyme while the rest of the 
class will sing the rhyme 


a. Jack be Nimble 
b. Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
c. Little Miss Muffett 


Songs taken from 
Our First Music...... C. C. Birchard Co. 
UNIT Il—Grade 1c 


A. The following stories might be presented to 
a 1C class in order to help prepare the children 
to enter the reading experience with meaning, 
interest and the probability of satisfying a- 
chievement through an increased vocabulary 
that will grow out of becoming familiar with 
traditional stories: 

1. Peter Rabbit 
. The Hare and the Tortoise 
. The Gingerbread Boy 
. Chicken Little 
. The Little Red Hen 
6. Jack and the Beanstalk 


WV db Ww Nd 


B. In connection with presenting these stories, 

the following visual aids could be effectwely 
used: 

1. Films— Hare and the Tortoise X-M-24 

Board of Ed. film (free) Division of Vis- 

ual Education, 150 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


2. Filmstrips— Peter Rabbit; The Ginger- 
bread Boy; Jack and the Beanstalk; (Cur- 
riculum Films Inc., about $3.00 each.) ? 
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. Slides— original slides made by teacher. 


. Recordings— The Record Guild of 
America (aprox. 25 cents each) Five and 
Ten cent store collection. 


. Picture Books— (pictures may be shown 
on Opaque projector ) 
Five and Ten cent store collection (10 
cents to 50 cents) 


The Golden Goose Book, Ed., Warne & 
Co. (Public library) 


_ Bulletin Board— Teachers collection of 
pictures, Pictures brought in by pupils. 


. Field Trip— Chicago Natural History 
Museum Shedd Acquarium; (Both in 
Grant Park at Roosevelt Road and Field 
Drive near Lake Michigan). 


C. As the language curriculum draws its content 
from experiences, the following activities could 


take place: 


1. Dramatizations: Assembly program; 
Mock radio broadcast; Home room enter- 
tainment with costumes. 


. Models and Exhibits— Clay; Pop-ups. 


3. Painting— Calcemine, Fingerpaint, 
Chalk, crayons, watercolors; Making of 
group murals, pictures, books. 


UNIT Ill. 1B 
Nursery Rhyme—Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat.— 


Mother Goose Book, McMillan & Co. 
Traditional Poem—Baa,Baa, Black Sheep. 


Modern—A Visit to the Farm, Told Under the 
Blue Umbrella, Literature Committee of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 


Original—Hop Little Rabbit 
Example: ° 

Traditional Poem; 

Baa,Baa, Black Sheep. 


Direct Experience 
la—slides 
2b—recording 
3c—pictures 
4d—field trip 
Se—film 


6f—bulletin board 


a-Slides; 

original; A. W. Swayne collection, Chicago 
Public Library, Randolph at Michigan Avenue. 
b-Recording; (Little Golden Records, Simon & 
Shuster, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
20) 

singing lady record, Kresges ten cent store. 
c-Pictures; 

Collection mounted on heavy and colored paper 
at Branch Public Libraries. 

d-Field Trip; 

To nearby farm. Bus companies listed in Red 
Book. 


e-Film; 

Encyclopedia Britannica film, “WOOL”, listed 
in catalog, page. 37. 

f-Bulletin Board; 

Collection of Pictures. 


Related Materials 
1. Stories: 
Listed in The Right Book for the Right Child; 
a graded buying list of childrens books, selected 
and annotated by Marion Snow of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The John Co., Van- 
guard Press. 


The Friendly Animals, Louis Slobodkin, Van- 
guard Press. 

2. Use of clay—models. 

3. Painting at easels. 

4. Songs; 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Keep Singing, Keep 


Humming. Bradford & Woodruff, Illus. L. 
Bloch, p. 58. 
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Sing and Sing Again, A. S. Boesel, Illus. L. 7. Models: illustrations, observation chart, 
Costello, p. 9. original compositions, “Facts about Tur- 
Little Bo Peep, Mother Goose Song Book, Illus. tle", creative drawings. 


M. F. Smith, p. 61. . Illustrations and Slides, creative drawings, 
Unit IV. The Modern Poem—“The Turtle” by blackboard sketches, puzzles. 


V. Lindsay (1A) . BOOKS AUTHORS 
Audio Visual Aids Used: Timothy Turtle Alice Davis 

. Direct Experience Turtle Town Helen Wing 

Models Humphrey Marjorie Flack 

. Dramatication Turtles William Bronson 

. Recordings Toy Hunt Charles Clement 

. Field Trip 

. Motion Picture Reference Books For Teacher: 

. Exhibit Animals in the Sun W. Robinson 

. Still Pictures Book of Living Reptiles Ditmars & Carter 

. Verbal Symbols Golden Encyclopedia D. Bennett 


World Book Encyclopedia Volume 16 
Description of Audio Visual Aids Used: Pictured Encyclopedia Compton 


CN AYVRWN 


\o 


1. Have turtle in classroom Unit V.: Grades 2 and 3. This unit is concerned 


2. Models of turtle: —plastic, shell, clay, soap with but a small group of stories, those about 
sculpture, paper pop-ups. the farm. 


3. Dramatization of Aesop Fable—‘The A. Storses for children to read. 
Tortoise and The Hare”, imitations (with 1. Animal stories 
music) crawling, splashing; conversations - Story-telling ' 
over play telephone; Turtle songs for dra- b. Reading of ease 
matic presentations: c. Dramatization 
Our First Songs d. Original stories 


Music Edition Series - Folk tales . 
; 34. Humorous stories 
All in Fun 


4. Stories about people 
. The Hare and The Tortoise Capitol 


anneal ihe . Materials used. 
inca ae. a 1. Field Trips 
‘ae ' a. Visit to farm at 130th and Ellis 
Bugs Bunny and the Tortoise. . . .Capitol b. Trip to Museum of Science and In- 
Recording Co. dustry to visit Harvester Farm. 


(56th and South Shore Drive). 
. Brookfield or Lincoln Park Zoos: Another 
classroom: Local fish store. 2. Marion 
a. X-A-9 Farm Animals 
. XH24 “The Hare and The Tortoise” ) Di- b. X-C-45 The Cow 
vision of Visual Education These are obtainable from Division 
XT11 “Snapping Turtle” )150 Ohio St., of Visual Education at 150 West 


Chicago, Ph: De. 2-7801 Ohio Street, free of charge. 








3. Filmstrip 
a. The Farm, price $2.50 
Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


4. Slides made by teacher and pupil 
a. Colored slides 
b. Silhouette slides 


5. Pictures from books on opaque pro- 
jector 

a. Farm and City, Mitchell, L. S. and 
Brown, M. W., (90 cents) D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1944. Obtainable at 
library. 

b. Blue Barnes, Sewell, Helen, Mac- 
millan, 1933, (pr. 1.63) Obtainable 
in library. 

c. More About Animals, Blance, 
M. W., (pr. 1.63) Macmillan, 1934 

d. Drawing Made Easy, Lutz, E. G,, 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946 (pr. 2.00). 
Obtainable in library. 


6. Bulletin Board 


a. Pictures from books from any dime 
store 

b. Book jackets from library, free 

c. Pictures from magazines 


7. Library table 
a. Picture books from ten to twenty- 
five cents 


b. Books from school library 


C. Outcomes 
1. Writing of original story 
a. Class project in writing 
b. Dramatization of story 
2. Producing puppet play 
a. Puppets made by children 
b. Actual production done by children 


Radio 
“Family Closeup,” a new series of living 
dramas drawn from case histories of actual 
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American families is being presented over the 
ABC network by the Public Affairs Department 
of the American Broadcasting Company in 
cooperation with the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America in a Sunday afternoon series 
of halfhour programs. The series portrays the 
web of conflicts, both great and small, existing 
in most average American families and at- 
tempts in the course of each play to isolate the 
causes of tension in modern family life. 


The first program, September 11, related to 
the unwilling scholar on her first day back at 
school. Others will range from the unemployed 
father to the unwelcome grandparents. To in- 
form the general public of the availability of 
family counseling services, the FSAA is launch- 
ing publicity campaigns in each of its member 
cities where the ABC series will be heard. Each 
ABC broadcast will carry local spot announce- 
ments giving the names and addresses of the 
family service agencies in the listeners’ home 
area. 


“Let's Pretend,” award-winning CBS fan- 
tasy series featuring fairy tales, adapted, pro- 
duced, and directed by Nila Mack, began its 
twentieth year of consecutive broadcasting on 
Saturday, September 17 (CBS, 11:05-11:30 
A. M., EDT). Since it was inaugurated in 1930 
by Nila Mack, “Let’s Pretend” has earned many 
citations, including the George Foster Peabody 
Award as “the best children’s program in 
radio.” 

Television 

The use of color television continues to be 
one of the leading questions in this field. At 
the request of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Columbia Broadcasting System 
has conducted color television tests in a series 
of broadcasts in Washington, D. C., starting 
on or about Monday, September 26. Observa- 
tions and data obtained by CBS from these 
tests will be made available to the FCC for the 
color television hearings. 


Also, physicians and surgeons attending 
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the 79th Annual Session of the Colorado State 
Medical Society in Denver at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in September witnessed the first demon- 
stration of color television ever to be held in 
the Rocky Mountain area. The color television 
equipment which was brought west from Phil- 
adelphia especially for this meeting by the 
owners, Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, is the first equip- 
ment of its kind to date. This past June in At- 
lantic City the Philadelphia firm sponsored the 
first demonstration of this revolutionary teach- 
ing medium at the Annual Session of the 
American Medical Association, where it was 
viewed by over 30,000 persons. Referring to 
this demonstration, a recent editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
states: “Physicians attending this session have 
witnessed another milestone in the evolution 
of visual education.” 


Films 

“Schoolhouse in the Red,” a four-reel color 
16 mm. motion picture produced by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
in order to present the problem of securing im- 
proved schools for the American people, is 
being distributed for sale and rental by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films as a public educa- 
tional service. This film presents the issues in- 
volved in the question of replacing yesterday's 
old one-room schools in rural districts with 
larger administrative units providing modern, 
better facilities and transportation to students 
from a wider area than is served by the local 
“red schoolhouse.” It is of interest and import- 
ance to national, county, and local school leaders, 
parents and school board members, as an au- 
thentic and unbiased presentation of the prob- 
lem. As a study of local school improvement, 
it has been hailed by educators and critics who 
have reviewed it. 


Sales prints of “Schoolhouse in the Red” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Illinois for $194.75 each. 
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This covers the actual cost of distributing the 
documentary color film. Rental prints are avail- 
able for $5.00 for one to three days’ use from 
its six regional rental and preview libraries 
located at: 

207 South Green Street 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

30 Huntington Avenue 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 

712 North Haskell Street 

Dallas 1, Texas 

450 West 56th Street 

New York 19, New York 

1640 East Mountain Street 

Pasadena 7, California 

183 Old Ivy Road, N. E. 

Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Three new films recently released by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films are: 


Care of the Skin, one-reel black and white 
16 mm. film, available for $45.00 a print or by 
rental. This demonstrates cleanliness techniques 
by showing three youngsters as they carry out 
their bedtime preparations. Animated drawings 
describing the structure of the skin are accom- 
panied by a narration in simple, non-technical 
language to supplement the story. Common 
skin diseases are also illustrated. The new film 
was designed for use in primary and middle 
grades where children are forming their con- 
cepts of personal cleanliness through their as- 
sociation with one another. Units on skin 
hygiene are generally found in all elementary 
grade hygiene textbooks, so that this basic sub- 
ject has a broad basis for use. 


Save Those Teeth, one-reel black and white 
16 mm. sound film, available for $45.00 a 
print or by rental. Its theme is practical first- 
hand demonstrations of several aspects of tooth 
care. Designed for use in health and hygiene 
courses in the middle grades, this film actually 
has a much broader use possibility for primary 
grade children as well as adult groups of all 


types. 
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A Visit with Cowboys, one-reel 16 mm. 
sound motion picture, available for $45.00 a 
print or by rental. This film presents an au- 
thentic picture of the modern American cowboy 
and is narrated in western dialect by Rancher 
Ryan, host to the youthful city visitor. Designed 
for use at primary and middle grade levels, the 
film should have a broad and pleasant applica- 
tion to learning in the language arts, reading, 
and social studies areas. 


Filmstrips 

Life magazine has announced a new educa- 
tional service beginning this fall. In October the 
editors issued the first of a series of filmstrips 
in color, based on their researches for the mag- 
azine’s History of Western Culture articles, and 
on other major essays in science and social his- 
tory. Full use will also be made of the numer- 
ous published and unpublished color trans- 
parencies by means of which L#fe’s color photo- 
graphers are recording the world’s great master- 
pieces of art, architecture and archeology. 


Life filmstrips are designed as visual aids 
to educators but they are also created with a 
“non-educational” audience in mind. They 
therefore can be viewed by adult groups with 
pleasure. Three of the first filmstrips to be re- 
leased this fall are The Middle Ages, Heritage of 
the Maya, and Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life of 
Christ, from the Arena Chapel in Padua. A 
fourth filmstrip, The Atom, also in color, will 
be released at the same time. The Atom is based 
on the article by that name which appeared in 
Life last spring, and like the article, was pre- 
pared in collaboration with Professor William 
Havens of the Physics Department of Colum- 
bia University. 


These filmstrips will contain an average of 
50 frames and sell for $4.50. Extensive lecture 
notes accompany each subject. Since filmstrips, 
no less than any other means of instruction, 
must be carefully wrought to be effective, the 
editors of Life intend to produce only a limited 
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number each year to assure the time necessary 
to create filmstrips of exceptional quality. 
Further information may be acquired by writ- 
ing for the descriptive booklet to Life Film- 
strips, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 


An excellent guide and reference book for 
the classroom teacher interested in obtaining 
and using filmstrips is the book by Vera M. 
Falconer, Consultant in Visual Presentations, 
New York City. The title is Félmstrips, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948. The cost is $5.00. It describes in detail 
the releases of seventy producers of filmstrips 
which can be effectively used in instruction. 
An excellent introductory section offers a de- 
tailed analysis of filmstrips...what they are, 
what they are used for, and how to project and 
use them. The subject areas covered include 
agriculture and forestry, business, fine arts, fore- 
manship, literature, science, safety, the social 
sciences, vocational guidance, and vocational 
training. A directory of distributors, a title 
index, and a listing of subject matter classifica- 
tions make it an invaluable reference work in 


the field. 


Recordings 

Stampede, Columbia Records Inc., 799 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Story by 
Henry Walsh and Peter Steele. Music by Abra- 
ham Ellistein. Gene Autry and Supporting Cast 
with Orchestra conducted by Carl Cotner. This 
recording has all the excitement and interest 
that children of all ages go for in a Gene Autry 
film. Gene's pardner, Chin-Music, tells the 
story of how he and Gene and a little Indian 


boy named Katomah go after an ornery bunch 
of rustlers headed by a bad hombre who calls 
hisself Murdock. It seems Murdock rustled one 
of Gene's steers and put his own brand on the 


critter; when Gene finds out, he goes right after 
Murdock. In the gunfight, the herd stampedes 


and runs down Katomah. Gene rescues the 
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Indian boy and together with Chin-Music, they 
head for town with the rustled steer to show 
to the sheriff. On the way, they run into Mur- 
dock and his gang again. . . but Gene’s straight- 
shootin’ blasts the gun out of Murdock’s hand 
and Gene takes them into town to the jail. 


It’s a rip-snortin’, jam-packed-with-excite- 
ment story on records; and Gene gets to sing 
two tunes on the discs, too. The two ten-inch 
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records are in a brightly-colored, eye-catching 
envelope folder. Ask for Set MJV-55; 2-10”. 


General 
An excellent overview of the audio-visual 
program, which includes an inclusive biblio- 
graphy on the various phases of the program, 
may be found in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, Volume XXIII, October 1948, Num- 
ber 2, pages 196-226. 


UsiInNG POETRY WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 390) 


It would be good to have this book if you 
already had the “first essentials.” 


Field, Rachel, Taxis and Toadstools, Garden 
City: Doubleday and Co., 1946. 
These are nice comfortable every day verses 
that the most uninitiated can understand 
and respond to. I find I use this book a 
great deal. It is very close to being a must. 


Fyleman, Rose, Fairies and Chimneys. New 
York: Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc. 1929. 
No one deals with the fairy world quite 
as Rose Fyleman does. This is an addition 
to any poetry collection. 

Lear, Edward, The Book of Nonsense to Which 
is Added More Nonsense, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 

Just most any age will enjoy this volume, 
illustrated by the author. It is all round good 
fun. 


Milne, A. A.. Now We Are Six, New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1945. 


Milne, A. A.. When We Were Very Young, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1945. 
These are “musts” for every list. There are 
no poems quite like them. They have a 
special kind of humor and a touch of pure 
whimsey. Ernest Shepard's sketches are an 
integral part of the book. 

Richards, Laura E., Tirra Lirra, New York: 

Junior Literary Guild, 1932. 
Every child should get to.know Tirra Lirra 
—a bit at a time. There are such soul satis- 
fying big mouthfulls of words. Children 
love to roll them over their tongues. This 
book is good fun for everyone. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox, Under the Tree, New 
York: The Viking Press, 1930. 
This is a very special book. Although you 
will find many of these poems in the antho- 
logies, these are lovely enough that one 
should have the whole collection. The book 
“grows” on one. Children enjoy it. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. 
There are many editions of Stevenson's 
poems which can be used. This is a most 
satisfactory one. Charmingly illustrated by 
Tasha Tudor. 

Teasdale, Sara, Stars Tonight, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. 
A lovely blending of beautiful poetry and 
lovely illustrations. The latter were done by 
Dorothy Lathrop. I would suggest buying 
the collected poems of Sara Teasdale first 
and then adding this volume for children 
later. 

Trippett, James, 1 Go A-Traveling, Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. 
A helpful book if you are using a cycle of 
traveling poems. Its size has child appeal. 

Tippett, James, I Live in a City, Harper and 
Brothers, 1927. 
Children enjoy this book about city life. 
The size (apx. 4” x 514’), has a definite 
appeal. Interesting poems. 

Wells, Winifred, Skipping Along Alone. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
A few of the poems are very interesting 
for their imagery and rhythm. The illustra- 
tions are by Marguerite Davis and are ex- 
tremely good. 








The Educational Scene 


Edited by MARGARET STEWART" 


The 29th observance of American Educa- 
tion Week will be from November 6 to 12. 
It is suggested that in developing the theme, 
“Making Democracy Work”, schools should em- 
phasize this week as a time to review the his- 
tory, purposes, and achievements of our schools; 
canvass their needs and problems; sharpen 
citizen interest in securing necessary improve- 
ments; and strengthen home and school rela- 
tionships. 


As usual the office of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. will furnish posters and 
practical suggestions for observance of this 
week. Among the special helps supplied by 
NEA are posters and stickers; plays, a radio re- 
cording, radio scripts, a movie trailer, mats, and 
special leaflets. 


& 


Three areas in child needs—better curricu- 
lum, facilities, and public participation, were 
named by the Third Annual Conference of 
Leaders in Elementary Education as areas for 
concentration during the coming year. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education, June 6-8. 


In the area of curriculum needs it was 
pointed out that the people and profession 
should understand the teaching of children to- 
day involves not only the training of their 
minds in the 3-R’s and other skill subjects, but 
also concern for their development as human 
beings and citizens. 


It is also essential that the people and pro- 
fession should understand that elementary 
schools, with rare exceptions, are already over- 
crowded as the result of the high birth rate dur- 
ing the war peak (1942-1943), but that a far 
greater tidal wave of children born in 1946, 


1947, 1948 will completely overwhelm them 
from 1952 on, unless immediate steps are taken 
to increase the number and usability of class- 
rooms, increase the supply of qualified per- 
sonnel and increase greatly the tools of instruc- 
tion. 


In the area of public relation needs it is im- 
portant for the people and the profession to 
understand that the most effective solution of 
educational problems in any community is ar- 
rived at by joint efforts of all the school per- 
sonnel and all citizens, whether or not they have 
children or pay taxes, working together through 
the board of education. 


x 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials 
is the report of a study made by a committee 
of the American Council on Education and 
subsidized by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


A committee and staff directed by Howard 
Wilson (then of the Harvard School of Educa- 
tion) undertook a three-year investigation of 
what was being taught about intergroup rela- 
tions in the books and the curriculums. A total 
of 315 volumes prepared especially for instruc- 
tional use were examined with respect to four 
areas of content: treatment of individual worth 
and dignity, treatment of group structure of 
democratic society, treatment accorded major 
specific groups in the American population, 
and treatment of methods of interaction among 
groups. 


The findings of the committee report that 
often textbooks pander to the myth of “Nordic 
superiority,” that pupils are given little infor- 
mation, except about ancient Jews, concerning 


2Miss Stewart is Instructor in Rhetoric at the 
University of Illinois. 
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Judaism and Jewish culture, and that the aver- 
age text and teaching guide tend to ignore 
Negroes as an American group, particularly 
their position in contemporary society. 


The committee reports that texts contain 
far too little about group relations and feels 
that the courses of study should draw more 
heavily than they do upon scientific studies of 
society and of social patterns and processes, if 
a functional curriculum in citizenship is to be 


developed. 
The book is $3.00 and may be purchased 


from the American Council on Education. 


x 


The annual study conference of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International 
held April 18-22, 1949, turned its attention to 
the “tidal wave of children” to enter schools 
in the next few years. 


“The Tidal Wave of Children—The Chal- 
lenge, The Problems, The Plans’—was con- 
sidered from four vantage points: our funda- 
mental concerns about children, our fundament- 
al concerns about society, how to meet emerging 
conditions in schools, and long time plans for 
improvement of schools. 


The ACEI plan of action for 1949-1951 is 
to enlist and promote unified and concentrated 
effort by all who work with children to: 


I. Work for a better understanding of chil- 
dren and better guidance for every child in the 
school, the home, and the community. 


II. Strive for better conditions and facilities 
that contribute to the continuous growth and 
development of children. 


III. Urge the improvement of existing edu- 
cational services for children under six, and 
the extension of these services to more children. 


IV. Seek more well-prepared teachers and 
encourage pride in the profession. 
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V. Publicize the needs of children and the 
school program to parents, community workers, 
legislators, and the general public. 


The complete plan of action lists after each 
of the five major goals, suggested actions by 
branches, individual members, and the inter- 
national Association to attain these goals. A 
copy of the complete plan of action is available 
on request, without charge, from the Associa- 
tion headquarters in Washington. 


x 


A new book list and exhibit service are 
available for teachers and librarians. The 1949- 
50 edition of the Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading for kindergarten 
through grade 9 has recently been published by 
the Children’s Reading Service of New York 
and is offered without charge to any school 
teacher, librarian, or principal who requests it. 


Edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, the 
catalog presents a list of over 1000 children’s 
books from 40 publishers, arranged by topics 
and school grade levels. 


Schools may obtain exhibits of books from 
the catalog for Book Week display or at the 
time school library material is selected. Books 
from all the publishers may be secured at regu- 
lar discounts from the Children’s Reading Ser- 
vice. Details about the book exhibits and copies 
of the new catalog may be obtained from the 
Service, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 


x 


A 100 page booklet listing Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials on World Affairs for Teach- 
ers, compiled by Leonard S. Kenworthy, is now 
available. Over 800 items from 140 organiza- 
tions and publishers are listed in the booklet 
under five sections and many sub-topics. The 
large divisions are: Some World Problems, 
United States Foreign Policy, Teaching Methods 
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and Teaching Materials, Some Regions of the 
World and Individual Countries, and The 
United Nations and World Government. 


The cost of this booklet is $1.00 per copy 
or $10 for 12 copies. 


Also available are copies of the Speak Series 
of biographical booklets on Jane Addams, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, George Fox, Kahlil Gibran, 
Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe, Toyokiko Kag- 
awa, Abraham Lincoln, William Penn, Albert 
Schweitzer, John Wesley and John Woolman. 


The Speak Series are 5 cents per copy; $1.50 
for 50; $2.75 for 100. Order from Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
City 27, N. Y. 


x 


Zaidee Brown's The Library Key: An Aid 
in Using Books and Librarians first published 
in 1928, has been extensively revised in the 
Seventh edition just published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. Its 37-page appendix, Short 
Cuts to Information, has been brought up to 
date. 


The Library Key is intended for teachers, 
librarians and adult readers who wish to be- 
come familiar with reference books and library 
tools. The Key includes elementary material on 
library classification, the arrangement and use 
of the card catalog and other standard tools. 


Appendix I, Short Cuts to Information is a 
guide to books and pamphlets for special needs, 
from those of the science teacher to those of 
parents seeking information on child care cen- 
ters or books for children. Many inexpensive 
works are listed, and many that are not widely 
known. 


Single copies of the Key are 70 cents each 
and may be ordered from the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-72 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York. 


& 
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Streamline Your Reading, by Paul Witty, 
is a new booklet in the Life Adjustment series 
published by Science Research Associates. The 
purpose of this series of booklets is to help 
young people with their social, personal, and 
school problems, as well as with plans for the 
future. Intended for teen agers, some of the 
booklets are suitable for use in teaching and 
counseling in the upper grades. It is written in a 
sprightly style, with many illustrations. It of- 
fers practical techniques for improving both 
speed and comprehension and suggests ways 
to put these techniques into practice. Single 
copies are 60 cents; 15 or more, 50 cents; 100 
or more copies are 35 cents each. For informa- 
tion about this and other Life Adjustment book- 
lets write to Science Research Associates, 228 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


& 


Living and Learning in the Elementary 
Schools, a handbook for school personnel, is a 
recent publication of the Minneapolis public 
schools which presents problems and procedures 
for promoting child growth and development 
in actual learning and teaching situations as 
provided in the kindergarten and first six 
grades of the Minneapolis public schools. 


At the end of each section is a short list of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines for further 
reading in such areas as: Guiding the Child in 
Wholesome Development, Home Environment 
Molds the Child's Personality, The Organiza- 
tion of the School Promotes a Child's learning, 
How a Child Grows through his School Experi- 
ences, How the Home and School Work To- 
gether. 


& 


Plays for Children is a selected list of prize 
winnings plays for production before child 
audiences published by the Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1386 Dexter Haton Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. The catalog lists twenty- 
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three plays with brief summaries, royalty if any, 


and publishers. 


A new kind of play equipment for children 
of nursery school age through primary grades 
has been designed and put on the market by 
Mrs. Faithe Maginnis, a former nursery school 
teacher, who now lives at Baltimore, Maryland. 


The easily handled and completely weather 
proof Giant Outdoor Blocks are scientifically 
designed to help children in their play. The 
Blocks can be used in solitary or cooperative 
play and are designed to help the child develop 
physically, socially and mentally with special 
emphasis upon his natural creativity. 


The Giant Outdoor Blocks Play set is com- 
prised of the following units: 2 blocks size 24 
inch cube; 2 blocks size 18 inch cube; 4 blocks 
size 12 inch cube; 1 triangular block 24” x 18” 
x 6”, 1 plywood plank, cleated on one side, 
5’ x 14” and 1 oak barrel medium size. 


Requests for information should be sent to 
Mrs. Maginnis, 700 Greenwood Road, Balti- 
more 8, Maryland, who will send further de- 
scription of the blocks and their use for home 
and school playgrounds. 


x 


One of the 200 surveys of social attitudes 
among enlisted men and officers carried on by 
the Army’s Information and Education Division 
tested theory on propaganda techniques. 


Is propaganda more effective when it tries 
to present an opposing point of view and then 
proceeds to refute it? Or, is it more effective 
when it merely reiterates time and again one’s 
own “party line,” a la Goebbels? 


Experimental studies in the Army show 
that presenting both sides of a question is more 
effective with better educated soldiers but less 
effective with the poorly-educated. The poorly- 
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educated group tended to get from the two- 
sided presentation doubts that they might not 
otherwise have had. 


Reading instruction beyond the sixth grade 
was declared essential by David K. Bishop in 
his recent survey of reading problems in the 
public schools of Louisville, Kentucky. 


If children are to become better readers, 
they must be taught reading in the seventh and 
eighth grades as well as the first six grades. In- 
cidental teaching is not sufficient. The survey 
pointed out that it is not a case of reading or 
literature, but of reading through literature. 


Bishop also pointed out the responsibility 
of teachers in other subjects for teaching the 
specialized vocabulary of science, social studies, 
mathematics, or shop courses. 


x 


The Reading Clinic, Department of Psy- 
chology, Temple University, Philadelphia, has 
announced the dates for its winter Reading 
Clinic Institute to be held January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 3, 1950. 


For general information on Reading Clinic 
services, courses, and institutes, write to: 
Emmett A. Betts, The Reading Clinic, Temple 
University. 

x 


Harold G. Moulton, president of the famous 
Brookings Institution, carefully reviewed our 
potential wealth and capacity to produce. He 
concludes that the productive capacity of the 
United States is such that during the next 100 
years it could support a population double that 
of the present at a plane eight times as high. 
Expenses for education could rise thirty fold. 


b 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town 
Schools, is Bulletin No. 5 of the Federal Se- 


(Continued on Page 440) 












[The brief reviews in this issue were written 
by Lillian E. Novotny, R. Will Burnett, Alice 
Fedder, Frances E. Whitehead, Helen C. Bough, 
Hannah M. Lindahl, Ivah Green, Bernardine 
G. Schmidt, and La Tourette Stockwell. Un- 
signed annotations are by the editor. | 


For the Teacher 
A Manual of Pronunciation. By Morriss H. 

Needleman. Barnes and Noble, $4.00. 

This volume on prouniciation is intended 
as a “guide to clarity and correctness for speak- 
ers, actors, teachers, students, and laymen.” Pro- 
nunciations of about 5800 common words fre- 
quently mispronounced are given by means of 
(1) simplified spelling, (2) diacritical mark- 
ings, and (3) phonetic symbols. A large section 
of the book is given over to a discussion of 
English sounds. The study appears to be based 
on the most authoritative current scholarship, 
and stresses usage as the standard for correct- 
ness. 


How to Build a Better Vocabulary. By Maxwell 
Nurnberg and W. T. Rhodes. Prentice-Hall, 
$2.95. 

Nearly two thousand common words se- 
lected from current mass information media 
are presented in this stimulating volume. In a 
chatty, informal style, the authors have suc- 
ceeded in focussing the reader's attention on 
various approaches to the problem of fixing 
words in his mind: by association, by context, 
by prefixes, suffixes, and roots. Included are 
slang, foreign words, abbreviations, derivations 
from names, numerals, myths and legends. An 
entire chapter is devoted to the use of the dic- 
tionary; another particularly timely and read- 
able chapter contains explanations of words 
that do not appear in the dictionary .... the 
terminology of the Atomic Age. Over eighty 
varied quizzes presented at intervals throughout 
the text serve as a guide to the reader's pro- 
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gress; and supplementing these quizzes is a 
graded list of one thousand words most likely 
to appear on tests. Amusing cartoons and hu- 
morous anecdotes aptly illustrate points dis- 
cussed in each chapter. L. E.N. 


For Early Adolescents 
You and Atomic Energy. By John Lewellen. 

Drawings by Lois Fisher. Children’s Press 

(Chicago), $1.50. 

Several excellent books on atomic energy 
have been produced for the adult reader. Ex- 
cept for two rather notable comic books there 
has been nothing written for children that 
combines readability with anything like cover- 
age and insightfulness. Nothing, that is, until 
the publication of Mr. Lewellen’s delightfully 
written book. “Delightful” may seem an in- 
congruous word to use in connection with a- 
tomic energy. But the book is just that. It tells 
how atomic furnaces are built and the uses to 
which they, and their products, are being put. 
Dealing only briefly with the destructive side 
of the atom, Mr. Lewellen presents an excellent 
child’s eye view of the social and economic im- 
plications of the atom. The few technical words 
introduced are given phonetic spellings and 
simply explained. An excellent, illustrated refer- 
ence section lists the technical terms that chil- 
dren in the upper grades (along with their 
parents) are encountering in the comics and 
news of the daily press. The cartoons that illus- 
trate the book are good fun although the ma- 
jority hardly elucidate the text. All in all, the 
author has done a superb job with a tough as- 
signment. Here is one book that I hope large 
numbers of sixth to ninth graders will read to 
their parents as a starter toward the latter's 
atomic literacy. R. W. B. 


North Winds Blow Free. By Elizabeth Howard. 
William Morrow & Co., $2.50. 
_ Duncan McLaren's Michigan farm was a 
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station on the Underground Railroad. With the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, the ardent 
abolitionist decided that this was not enough, 
sold his prosperous farm, and took his two 
older sons with him to prepare a settlement for 
the fugitive slaves in Canada. He left behind 
his daughter Elspeth, Aunt Crick, and young 
Dave. Elspeth’s concerns ran more to the life 
she would leave behind, and to her feelings 
about Paul Mercer until the snowy night the 
wounded Negro, Tice was found in the secret 
room of the springhouse. That night was the 
turning point in her life, and in her affections. 


North Winds Blow Free ably reflects the 
varied sympathies of the period, the excitement 
and suspense of the northward movement of 
the slaves toward freedom. Perhaps it is because 
of the very quality of the background that makes 
the characters seem a little thin in comparison. 

A. F. 
The Miracle of Television. By Luther S. H. 

Gable, Ph. D., P. R. E. Wilcox & Follett Co., 

Chicago. 1949. $2.50. 

“This living book is dedicated to all young 
people with vision. Its purpose is to inspire, to 
encourage, to promote a scientific habit of 
mind; to prepare for the development and 
operation of the greatest system of communica- 
tion now on the trestle board of human en- 
deavor .... World-wide Television.” 


At the beginning it is easy, understandable 
reading for anyone interested in the electronic 
theory of matter and its phenomena. Its later 
chapters open up vistas to the explorer with a 
scientific mind. LEN. 


The Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Caesar 
Cicero Darling. By Moritz Jagendorf. Illus- 
trated by Howard Simon. Vanguard Press, 
$2.75. 

“Johnny was smaller than the smallest, but 
quicker’n a grasshopper, spryer’n a sparrow, 
and smarter’n a weasel.” These are a series of 
episodic tall tales, fancies spun from the facts of 
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Johnny Darling’s life, so we are told; and in- 
deed this Johnny was an out-of-the-ordinary 
man, comparable to Paul Bunyan and Pecos 
Bill. Johnny Darling is a folk-hero of the Cats- 
kill mountains. The author-editor writes with 
skill and artistry, so that, tall tale or not, these 
stories are freshly crisp as the countryside from 
which they spring, and excellent story-telling 
material. F. E. W. 


General Eisenhower, Soldier of Democracy. By 

Kenneth S. Davis. Doubleday, 1949. 

This biography emphasis General Eisen- 
hower’s younthful escapades leaving the im- 
pression that a very normal mischievous boy 
may grow up to become famous. This philoso- 
phy is carried almost to the degree that the title 
can be labled among the “debunking” or realis- 
tic. The chief contribution of this book is the 
survey of preparations for “D” day and the 
summary of European activities of the war. 

H. C. B. 

Bush Holiday. By Stephen Fennimore. Illus- 

trated by Ninon MacKnight. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

As boys and girls read this absorbing story 
of a young American boy who adapts himself 
to life in Australia, they will learn many in- 
teresting facts about the customs and wild 
life of the bush country. The facts are made so 
much a part of the narrative that the action is 
unimpeded and a high interest is maintained 
to the ending which is just romantic enough to 
appeal to adolescents. The characters in the 
story are exceptionally well-handled, each be- 
coming an individual whom the reader enjoys 
knowing. H. M. L. 


Snakes. By Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated by James 
Gordon Irving. William Morrow, $2.00. 
Vivid black and white sketches on every 

page give the reader a wealth of interesting in- 

formataion about snakes. A number of super- 
stitions about them are exploded. Harmful and 
harmless ones are differentiated. Various rea- 
sons are given as to why certain ones should 
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be protected. A valuable source book for chil- 
dren. I. G. 


The Saracen’s Head or The Reluctant Crusader. 
By Osbert Lancaster. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

If it is desirable that every modern child 
should have his knowledge of the Middle Ages 
colored by “spoofing” as the blurb states, then 
this is probably one way to do it. The story is a 
burlesque account of pale, peaceful Sir William 
going on a Crusade to the Holy Land. Sen- 
tences are long and involved including a mix- 
ture of Middle Age vocabulary and a modern 
slang. The text strains to be humorous. 

I. G. 

Sarah. By Marguerite Harmon Bro. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

Dr. Duncan’s last words, spoken of his 
daughter, were that “Sarah’s got to be some- 
thing... something grand, an artist, maybe 
... wonderful”... and these words become the 
forceful control of her future. This is a family 
story and a love story, for it is impossible to 
seperate Sarah’s love for people from her love 
of music and the piano. Sarah’s struggle to sub- 
limate her music to the art of painting is nearly 
devastating. None of the problems is resolved 
in perfect endings. Her emotional and psy- 
chological intutions are deep and steadying, 
and very discerning even from the age of 
eleven; and the story and pace match these 
undertones, playing down the action. The au- 
thor’s awareness of the perfect phrasing is in 
ideal correlation to the depth of her under- 
standing. The book has more adult than youth 
appeal. F. E. W. 
Midnight Patriot. By Emma L. Patterson. Long- 

mans, 1949. 

A historical novel born of the activities in 
the Hudson Highlands during the revolutionary 
war. As a born aristocrat Philip Van Dorn has 
the opportunity to enter Tory homes and hide- 
outs while serving the Patriot cause. The pro- 
gress of the revolution is given with good inter- 
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pretation of the people and period. A welcome 
addition to the historical shelf for the 8th 
grades and senior high school. H. C. B. 


Bob Clifton, Elephant Hunter. By Dock Hogue. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Holt, 1949. 
Although not being a trained elephant 

hunter Bob receives a temporary permit to be 

one as the elephants are overrunning his father’s 
coffee plantation. His relations with the native 
hunters his gradual skill in hunting are de- 
scribed realistically and authentically. A good 
picture of African jungle life for the 6-8th 
grader. The illustrations by Kurt Wiese add 
value and appeal. H. C. B. 


Hit and Run. By Duane Decker. M. S. Mill 

(Morrow), 1949. 

A well written sport story told with humor 
and vigor. Chip Fiske a place-hitting midget 
replaces a six foot slugger who is the idol of 
the fans. Chips problems include the fans and 
himself. Written with complete understanding 
and sympathy of all emotional complications. 

H.C. B. 
Johnny King, Quarterback. By Jackson Scholz. 

William Morrow, $2.50. 

Sport stories are ever-popular and this one 
extends football into the professional field. At 
the same time it introduces a small lumbering 
business’ rivalry. There is considerable character 
development as the Falcon Squadron learns to 
subordinate individual glory to the success of 
the team. F. E. W. 


That Girl of Pierre's. By Robert Davis. Illus- 
trated by Lloyd Lozes Goff. Holiday House, 
$2.50. 

To take up the thread of life in their own 
village of Arsac-le-Petit after three years’ ab- 
sence was not easy for seventeen-year-old Dan- 
ielle Dufour, her grandmother and her small 
brother. So much that they had counted on was 
missing... a vinyard ready to produce, the 
fertile Dowry field, the thousand francs Porky 
Guichard owed them. Worse yet, there was no 
news of Danielle's parents, and the villagers 
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avoided mention of Marc, Danielle’s betrothed. 
In the struggle to reestablish themselves, the 
Dufours helped to rebuild more than the health 
of their loved ones and of their vineyards but 
that of the whole village. 


This is not the France of the Parisians, nor 
even the France of the guidebooks, but the 
France of the sturdy, independent farmer, who 
torn from his village by the war, returned to 
repair the damage done. 


That Girl of Pierre’s is a genuine contribu- 
tion to the literature for the teen age girl, a 
story with pith amd romance. Illustrations and 
format are distinctive, having the wholeness 
which distinguishes Holiday House books. 

A. F. 
The Bag of Fire; and Other Tales. By Fan 

Kissen. Illustrated by Bruno Frost, Violet 

Lamont, and others. Houghton, $2.50. (text 

edition, $1.80) 

Twelve fairy tales are here shoddily adapted 
as script for radio dramatization, with sound 
effects and other production directions included. 
The announcer’s introductory remarks are run 
of the mill, and the stories that are presented 
have none of the original glow. No credit is 
given to the author from whose stories the 
plays are derived. The book aims to contribute 
to a pupil’s literary background and to use a 
limited vocabulary. The latter is too obvious, 
so that the stories lack all literary beauty. 
Unexpected Summer. By Gertrude E. Mallette. 

Doubleday, $2.25. 

This particular summer, Selden Meredith’s 
vacation is a conglomerate of disappointments, 
alleviated by a series of “swell’ features. News- 
paper reporting and candy making provide the 
spondulics for another year’s university fees; 
and in addition the two jobs bring together 
Hal and Selden in romance, to supplement the 
teen-age vocational interest with mystery and 
love. Just another Mallette, with mediocre 7th 
and 8th grade appeal. F. E. W. 
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Greek Myths. By Olivia E. Coolidge. Illustrated 
by Edouard Sandoz. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75. 

A collection of stories from Greek litera- 
ture, these versions of the myths do not convey 
the dignity and distinction characteristic of the 
Buckley, Colum, Hawthorne, Huthinson, or 
Kingsley collections. No reference is made to 
the source material used, and the arrangement 
in sections is purely arbitrary, since not one 
group but any one of the stories might be 
termed an adventure. A critical rather than a 
nostalgic wish: if only we might have a re- 
print or an American edition of Elsie Buckley’s 
Children of The Dawn. F. E. W. 


For the Middle Grades 
Washington, City of Destiny. By Alice Rogers 

Hager. Photographs by Jackie Martin. Mac- 

millan, $3.50. 

This is Washington, the city and its people 
in pictures, its history and its functions in text. 
The array of facts presented is bewildering un- 
less assimilated section by section. It is a book 
intended for adults. For children in the inter- 
mediate grades, it would be a source of endless 
questions, which if answered, could lead to a 
better informed citizenry than the present 
adult one. A. F. 


Secret of the Bog. By Eugenia Stone. Illus- 
trated by Christine Price. Holiday House, 
$2.25. 

When the English Navy's press gang came 
marching into Killieslaw to get Big Tim 
O'Conner, that left Clon Brale, almost a man 
on the outside but still a child within, and 
Michael O'Sullivan, young to be sure but with 
a good head on his shoulders and a warm heart 
besides. Michael shared his worry with Sheila 
O'Toole: “How could they keep Clonny - wild, 
thoughtless Clonny — safe? How could they 
keep Killieslaw safe from more grief?” The 
two of them kept their trust, and took the 
“comether” off Clan as well. 


There is the lyric quality of an Irish folktale 
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in The Secret of the Bog, but there is also the 
bitterness of the Irish feeling against the Eng- 
lish. The story moves fast enough to hold the 
interest of boys and girls from about ten to 
thirteen; it is one about which there should 
be free discussion. A. F. 


The Story of Our Calendar. By Ruth Brindze. 

Vanguard Press, $2.50. 

There is no more fascinating story than the 
story of time. One of the constant perplexities 
the little ones ask as they begin to be aware of 
their surroundings is, “When is tomorrow?” 
This is only one of the tales in this volume. 
How the calendar was derived, how and why 
it has been changed, the “why” of leap years, 
as well as the stories behind significant holi- 
days, are others in its pages. The story is simply 
but enchantingly unfolded, and can be read 
easily by eight to twelve year olds. 

B. G. S. 

Grandpa's Farm. By Helen and Melvin Martin- 

son. Illustrated by Chauncey Maltman. Chi- 
cago: Children’s Press, $2.13. 

The illustrations in this book are worthy 
of framing. Not only are they exquisitely de- 
tailed sepias, but they depict “real people,” and 
very natural animal and farm scenes. The story 
is a pleasant tale of the city girl who visits her 
cousin Billy on the farm. It is a simple story 
of boys and girls and pets growing up together 
...on Grandpa’s farm. B. G. S. 


The Green Ginger Jar. (A Chinatown Mys- 
tery). By Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated 
by Paul Brown. Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 
A great deal of interesting factual material 

about Chicago’s Chinatown of 1935 is made 

palatable to the young reader by the mystery 
of the missing ginger jar. The happy com- 
panionship of the Chinese family, the integrity 
of the Chinese elders, and the problems faced 
by the younger generation in the conflicts be- 
tween traditional Chinese customs and newer 

American ways will cast a new light upon one 

of our country’s minority groups. The book is 
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a notable addition to the author’s “They Came 
from” series. H. M. L. 


Silver Spurs for Cowboy Boots. By Shannon 
Garst. Illustrated by Charles Hargens, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 

Is there a boy anywhere whose heart does 
not throb with happy excitement when he ex- 
periences the thrilling adventures of life on a 
western ranch? In Silver Spurs for Cowboy 
Boots the youthful reader may vicariously en- 
joy such adventures as he reads the dramatic 
story of thirteen-year-old Bob Benton's sum- 
mer on his uncle's Wyoming cattle ranch. 


The interest appeal of the book is 
heightened by the authentic information which 
it contains about ranch life, by the artist's ef- 
fective pictures, and by the author's clear, vivid 
style of writing. H. M. L. 


Snow Dog. By Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated by 

Jacob Landau. Holiday House, $2.50. 

As the black wolf caught the scent of Link 
Stevens and his five pack dogs, he howled. It 
was a ghoulish sound, ringing and far-carrying, 
expressing all the black wolf's hatred for men 
and for dogs that were the slaves of men. The 
fifth dog in Link’s pack was Queen. Not yet 
trusting her new master, she took to the wilder- 
ness to have her pups. It was the largest of 
Queen’s pups which, when full grown, finally 
met the challenge of the black despot in a 
tense battle to the death, a battle upon which 
Link Stevens’ life was hinged. 

Jim Kjelgaard’s understanding of dogs and 
men, his sensitivity to nature, and his prose of 
exceptional beauty mark Snow Dog as one of 
the best of its kind. Dog story fans and lovers 
of the outdoors of all ages from about the fifth 
grade up will claim this story as their own. 
Jacob Landau’s illustrations, the striking format, 
and good type add to the book’s appeal. A. F. 


Adventures of a Letter. By G. Warren Schloat, 
Jr. Photographs by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 
Scribner's, New York. 








REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


A collection of excellent photographs (with 
captions) showing every step in the delivery 
of an air mail letter from the time it is dropped 
in a mail box until it is delivered 3000 miles 
away in less than twenty-four hours. 

I. G. 
The Pennywinks. By Electa Clark. Illustrated 
by Albert Orbaan. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00. 

Eleven-year-old Katie spends the summer 
in a home with ten boy cousins. Each chapter 
is filled with amusing and exciting incidents 
of happy family life. I. G. 


More Danish Tales. Retold by Mary C. Hatch. 
Illustrated by Edgun. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 
The fifteen stories which Miss Hatch has 

retold in her second collection of Danish folk 

tales will be warmly welcomed by children who 
read her first collection, 13 Danish Tales. As in 
the folk tales of other countries, magic plays 

a large part in rewarding the worthy characters 

so that “they all lived happily ever after.” The 

sprightly, gay tone which characterizes the 
author’s style and the clever line drawings by 
the Danish artist, Edgun, will delight children. 

H. M. L. 

Judy's Baby. By Sally Scott. Illustrated by Jane 
Toan. Harcourt, Brace, $1.75. 

Judy's nose is out of joint because of a new 
baby brother. Her resentment of him gradually 
changes to acceptance and appreciation as 
Mother and Father help Judy to see how she 
was once in Brother's place. She begins antici- 
pating her future role of explainer to the baby 
of things that happened before he came. 

I. G. 

A Pet Book For Boys and Girls. By Alfred 
Morgan. Illustrated by the author and Ruth 
King. Scribner's, $2.75. 

This book probably is going to be danger- 
ous! It is going to put ideas into its readers’ 
heads! Parents are going to be implored to in- 
crease the number and variety of their house- 
hold pets. After all, if you have a dog or 
kitten why not also have a pet skunk or rac- 
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coon, a flying squirrel or a mole, to say nothing 
of an alligator or a chameleon. Mr. Morgan tells 
how to train and care for these and many more, 
and gives diagrams to show the correct way to 
build a home for each animal. The language is 
clear and simple and the directions are en- 
livened by anecdotes from his own experience 
and by character sketches of animals he has 
known. For anyone over ten. L. 7% 


Little Flute Player. By Jean Bothwell. [lIllus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer]. William Mor- 
row, $2.00. 

‘As he had done every evening since he had 
first begun tending the cattle from his own 
household, Teka Ram was piping the village 
cattle home. Before he reached home, his flute 
was cracked, and his nose was bloody. This 
was the first break in the quiet rhythm of the 
boy's life. The flute was mended, but no one 
could mend the results of two light harvests 
in succession. When famine stalked the North 
India village, Teka Ram's father went away to 
the town to get work, and the ten-year-old boy 
took on the heavy responsibilities of the man 
of the family. There was tragedy in Teka Ram’s 
life, as there is in the lives of the millions of 
people whose livelihood is dependent upon a 
capricious Nature, but there was happiness too. 
There was that of just being ten, of having 
music in his being, of being secure in his 
mother and father’s affections. In none of Jean 
Bothwell’s other excellent books on India has 
family and village life come so warmly alive. 

A. F. 

Adventuring With Pioneers. By Mary Brown- 
ing. Illustrated by Baldwin Hawes. D. C. 
Health, $1.60. 

The young people in this story are boys and 
girls who might have lived in Kentucky, near 
Harrodsburg, around 1798. In this account of 
their experiences, the daily routine of pioneer 
life as well as the difficulties and dangers of 
the frontier are clearly set forth. Authentic de- 
tails are loomed into the fabric of the story 
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and we learn of “blab schools” of games, of 
husking bees, and with the children sitting 
around Grandma Fisher's story-telling bench, 
hear anecdotes of Daniel Boone and of the 
earliest settlers. The language is simple, as the 
book is designed as a supplementary reader 
for the social studies, grades three to five. It 
is likely to prove one textbook that the young- 


sters will really enjoy using. .S. & 


Sudy and Prill. By Ruth Piper. Illustrated by 

Brinton Turkle. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Two girls become staunch friends during a 
summer's small town doings in Sandersport, 
Maine. One is an only child, the other is one of 
six, but a lonely one because of her lack of 
musical talent in a family of musicians. There 
is a slight mystery-insert, but the book is mostly 
one of day-to-day fun and friendship out of 
which both girls discover their niche. 

F. E. W. 
Too Many Cherries. By Carl Carmer. Illustrated 
by Jay Hyde Barnum. Viking, $2.00. 

Bill Bailey's father grows cherries in New 
York State. The local markets are overstocked 
and the fruit in danger of rotting on the trees. 
Bill and his friend George load an old pick-up 
truck with fruit and drive to the city markets 
three hundred miles away. The tale is of their 
experiences along the road, of friendly truckers, 
their skills, their machines, their cargoes, and 
finally of the Amish folk and their markets in 
Lancaster County. This story is as American 
as one could be, filled with vivid, practical 
details about things boys want to know. 

i. =. 6. 
Wishing Water Gate. By Elinor Lyon. Coward- 

McCann, $2.50. 

The English background adds atmosphere 
to the plottings of mystery and adventure hap- 
pening in a village, and specifically in the en- 
virons of an old and crumbling Manor House. 
How four children connive with one another 
to unravel the clues hidden in the rhyme of 
an old sampler, and how a stream is re-diverted 
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in time to save the house and village from the 
grasping intentions of a sawmill enthusiast, 
combine to make an exciting story, with 10 
and 11 year old appeal. F. E. W. 


Kalak of the Ice. By Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated 
by Bob Kuhn. Holiday House, $2.50. 
Kalak is an enormous polar bear whom the 

Esquimos call the “mist bear” because they 

have never been able to catch her. Suspense is 

sustained by the question as to whether or not 

Agtuk, chief of the Endorah, is a sufficiently 

superior hunter to be able to do this. If that 

were all, this would be just another “boy’s 
book.” But it isn’t. There are chapters of such 
poetic beauty, which interpret so well the wild- 
life ways in the lands north of the Arctic circle, 
that the attention is held as much by descrip- 
tive incidents as by the narration. Such is the 
section telling of the ancient whale, who has 
roamed the arctic seas for a hundred years, of 
his last days and his last fight, and how he died 
with the dignity with which he had lived. An- 
other is how Kalak taught her cub to hunt seals 
on the ice pack. Yet another is the account of 
the feud between Agtuk and the devildriver 
which reveals naturally and vividly many of 
the traditions and beliefs of the Esquimos. A 
choice book. L. T. S. 


For Younger Children 

Hank and the Kitten. By Ruth Dudley. Pictures 

by Louis Darling. William Morrow & Co., 

$2.00. 

“Once there was a little puppy named Hank. 
. ..He should have been happy. But he wasn’t.” 
The reason was a “pretty little black kitten with 
white paws and white bib”. This is the story 
of Hank’s reconciliation with the flaw in his 
life. Pictures for every page of text and ex- 
tremely large type do not compensate for a story 
whose natural humor has been lessened by 
monotony of vocabulary and sentence structure. 
For the child beginning to read on his own. 


A. F. 
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Factory Kitty. By Helen Hoke. Pictures by 
Harry Lees. Franklin Watts, Inc., $2.00. 
Calico was a very small, sad-looking kitten 

when he came to the Ritz Print and Dye 
Works. In no time at all, he had adopted the 
men and the machines of the factory. He was a 
good mouser, a daring acrobat—all in all, a 
smart cat. His favorite color, blue, was his un- 
doing, and the Big Boss took him home. Calico 
didn’t like that kind of life, and there were 
many a bored moment, miles, and mealless days 
before Calico found his way back to his own 
factory. 


This is another of Helen Hoke’s stories of 
cats-with-careers for children of ages up to ten. 
Harry Lees’ illustrations will please the machin- 
ery-minded youngster. A. F. 


Let’s Go! By Phyllis Crawford. Illustrated by 

Theodore Guerin. Henry Holt, $1.50. 

This is a mild male version of Alice in 
Wonderland. Tom is a “wiggletail,” always in 
a hurry. One day he and his parents go for a 
picnic at the beach. He falls asleep and in his 
dreams a patch of quicksand takes him into the 
land of “Quick”. There he meets many strange 
people and see many strange things, all hurry- 
ing so fast that Tom can’t keep up. He is glad 
to return to his parents sitting quietly on the 


beach. i a ae 


The Golden Egg Book (A Big Golden Book) 
By Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. Simon & Schuster. N. Y., 
$1.00. 

Brilliantly illustrated in color, this Big 
Golden Book about the Bunny, the Duck, and 
the Egg is ideal for the pre-school child and 
the child who is making his first timid adven- 
tures in reading. The beautiful marginal il- 
lustrations will provide abundant fare for the 
child interested in flowers, birds, and other 
animals and should contribute to his powers of 
observation. Highly recommended. 
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Little Bruin. By Haaken Christenson. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.00. 

Translated from the Norwegian tale by 
Thorne-Thomsen, this is an unusual little story 
of the Bear family that woke too soon from 
its long winter nap. They scamper into a lone- 
some cabin and try to make their way until the 
spring-time. But habit and winter's cold catches 
up with them, and, in the end, they traipse back 
to sleep. The nursery and kindergarten child 
will enjoy the pictures and ask to “hear it 
again;” the beginning primary reader, just start- 
ing to enjoy books independently, will enjoy 
reading for himself. B. G. S. 


Picnic Woods. By Lilian Robertson. New York: 

Harcourt, and Brace, $2.00. 

It’s an old, old story in a new, new dress. 
Each of the animals in the woods wanted a 
picnic, but only the Fox packed a lunch. By a 
series of chances, first the fox is tricked out of 
his basket, only to have that robber himself 
robbed of the prize. In hilarious succession, the 
squirrels rob the fox, the raccons rob the squir- 
rels, the bear robs the raccons, the rabbits rob 
the bear, the beavers rob the rabbits, the water 
rats rob the beavers—and—what do you know? 
Mr. Fox robs the rats. So back comes the picnic 
lunch just where it belongs! B. G. S. 


The Little Whistler. By Francis Frost. Illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey 
House, $2.00. 

Twenty five poems for children by a well 
known American poet, illustrated in color by 
the 1948 winner of the Caldecott medal. A 
lovely book which will appeal to the imagina- 
tions of all, but particularly those from four to 
eight. The poems are grouped according to the 
season of the year they speak about and are 
concerned with those aspects of nature which 
particularly interest the young. Among the most 
engaging are Little Fox Lost, Growing, Beach 
Fire, The Sandpiper, and Christmas Eve Legend. 


LL, 7% 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(Continued from Page 419) 


with the Secretary, of 10 per cent of the 
membership of the Council,” be deleted. 


E. That in Article XI (Amendments), 
paragraph 1, sentence 1, “Board of Directors” 
be substituted for “Council”; that “of the 
Council” be inserted after “given to each 
member”; and that “by two-thirds of all the 
Directors if the vote is by mail” be sub- 
stituted for “by two-thirds of those partici- 
pating in a mail ballot submitted to the 
members of the Council.” 


F. That in Article XI, paragraph 2, 


“Board of Directors” be substituted for 
“Council.” 


Reason: The Annual Business Meeting 
has seemed to have little to do in the last 


few years. Its last two sessions have been 
devoted chiefly to debating its own aboli- 


tion, but no vote was taken either time be- 
cause no amendment had been submitted to 
the members of the Council a month before 
the meeting. A reduction of the number of 
meetings in the crowded convention sched- 
ule would be helpful. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


(Continued from Page 431) 


curity Agency, Office of Education. The 
pamphlet suggests an approach to science which 
enables the child to link up the basic principles 
of science with his own familiar experiences at 
home or on the farm and offers many practical 
helps. Science Teaching was prepared by spe- 
cialists in elementary science. 


x 


The National Geographic Society resumed 
publication of the Geographic School Bulletins 
with the October 3 issue. 





This year, as usual, each of the 30 weekly 
issues will contain five articles and seven illus- 
trations or maps with accurate, up-to-date ma- 
terial on places, peoples, industries, com- 
modities, national boundary and government 
changes, and scientific developments in the 
news. 


There is a twenty-five cent subscription 
fee for the 30 issues. Order from the National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 
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MORO BOY By LYSLE CARVETH. Il- 
lustrated by ANNE VAUGHAN. The 
story of an eight-year old Moro boy who 
dared to believe in peaceful ways among 
a savage people. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


STORM OF DANCERWOOD By 
JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Il- 
lustrated by HELEN TORREY. 

The story of a great-hearted dog 

who roamed the moors until he 

met the one man who could be 

his master. All ages. $3.00 


THE BLUE CAT OF CASTLE TOWN 
By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 
Illustrated by JANICE HOLLAND. A 
tale of enchantment which some will call 
pure Americana and others a tale of 
chivalry. Ages 8-14. $2.75 


THE PHANTOM ROAN By STE- 
PHEN HOLT. Illustrated by PERS CRO- 
WELL. The story of Glenn Barnes, who 
was through with horses — until he met 
THE PHANTOM ROAN. Ages 12-16. 
$2.50 


PRAIRIE PRINTER By MARJORIE 
MEDARY. Decorations by MANNING 
deV. LEE. Tom Kenyon has to prove he 
was worthy of a job on a fighting Kansas 
newspaper in the wild days of 1856. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


New LONGMANS Books for Boys and Girls 


MIDNIGHT PATRIOT By EMMA L. 
PATTERSON. Decorations by MIL- 
LARD McGEE. Philip found excitement 
and danger as he tried to protect Gen- 
eral Washington's Army from spies. Ages 
14 up. $2.75 


OLIVE FAIRY BOOK Collected and 
edited by ANDREW LANG. Illustrated 
by ANNE VAUGHAN. Stories that have 
been told down the ages in the strange 
and mystic East. Ages 8-14. $2.50 


ORANGE FAIRY BOOK Collected and 
edited by ANDREW LANG. Illustrated 
by CHRISTINE PRICE. Tales that give 
children an understanding of various 
European countries through their folk- 
lore. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


RED FOX OF THE KINAPOO By 
WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. Iilus- 
trated by CHARLES BANKS WILSON. 
A different and exciting Western — the 
story of an Indian who fought for human 
rights. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


WRONGHAND By 
GERALDINE WYATT. 
Illustrated by KURT 
WERTH. The story of 
young Todd Parrish and 
the 2500 Longhorns they 
said he could never drive 
to Adilene. Ages 12-16. 
$2.50 





Write for free catalog 
of Longmans Books for Boys and Girls 


LONGMANS, GREEN @ CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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New Edition, Revised. Elementary and advanced, gr. 3-12. 


You can build sound language habits 


with this grade-by-grade program 


GROWTH in ENGLISH 


Featuring a completely new 4th Grade book 
and revised and expanded editions for grades 
5 through 9. 

This grade-by-grade English program is 
designed to develop better language habits 
through progressive exercises in the funda- 

mentals of English. The series contains, in 

addition to wide range of drill material, ex- 
planatory guides, definitions, and rules com- 
parable to those found in textbooks. 
Exercises are based upon literary selections 
appealing to children, thus helping to hold 
the interest of the pupil who finds a fasci- 
nating correlation between his English and 
his reading. 


Wh. Ret. 
4th Grade 36 48 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9th Grades 39 .52 
High School 51 .68 
Exercises in Functional English .60 .80 





Fidescriptive folder of entire series. Indicate grade level interested in. 


Measure: 


1. 


Ww 


Rate of reading at a controlled level of com- 
prehension. 


. Comprehension of words, sentences, para- 


graphs, longer articles. 
Ability to use skills required in locating in- 
formation. 


Elementary and Intermediate for grades 4-10. 


1. 


We 


A reliable and valid means of measuring 
pupil abilities in the most important lan- 
guage skills. 


Based on extensive analytical study of skills 
and abilities used in written language work. 


Point the way to effective instructional and 
remedial procedures in expressional lan- 


guage abilities. 
World 


Book 


YONKERS - ON - HUDSON 5, NEW YORK r 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 ompany 











Designed by Educators to help you 





help students to READ FASTER ¢ COMPREHEND MORE FULLY 


The SRA READING ACCELERATOR 

This new device, based on developmental work 
done by Guy T. Buswell of the University of 
Chicago and Elizabeth A. Simpson of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, is now available to teach- 
ers and educational psychologists. 

If you work with problem readers, or want to im- 
prove average or even exceptional students, write 
today for detailed information on the Reading 
Accelerator. 

The SRA Reading Accelerator increases 
average reading ability as much as 200-500 
per cent ® It will not deface or mar read- 
ing material © Any reading material can 
be used ® It is compact, portable, and 
carries a complete mechanical guarantee. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 





This training device is available 
at $65.00. Instructor’s manual, 
operator's aids, and a complete 
course of study are supplied by 


Educational Publishers @ 228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


An illustrated brochure, detailed performance data, and a case study 


file will be forwarded to you on request. 


GRAMMAR 
FOR THE MILLIONS 


By WALTER V. KAULFERS 


University of Illinois 


Two excellent articles 
reprinted from 
Elementary English for 
January and February, 1949 


$.25 each Ten or more, $.15 each 
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211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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THE PROSE AND 


Prose and Poetry Adventures 
Prose and Poetry Journeys ...22s2es 7 
Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK . 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK . 
Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK . 
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Children’s literature. Color- 
ful format. Workbooks and 
manuals. 


BY THE 
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SCIENCE 


“Write for descriptive SERIES 


folders.” 
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THE MERRIWEATHERS 


Written and Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey 


As nice an American family as you could hope 
to meet—their first year in the country. Delight- 
ful illustrations. 


RIVER RANCH 


By Doris Gates 
illustrated by Jacob Landau 


dges 9-12 $2.50 


Exciting western with twenty-year-old hero. 
Simple vocabulary. Perfect for teenagers who 
are behind in reading $2.00 


THE SUNKEN FOREST 


By René Prud‘hommeaux 

illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 

A fast-paced story of spying and counterspying, 
with picnics and iceboating and a tree house on 


the side. 


Ages 10-14 $2.50 
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TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 


By Tom Robinson 

Eighty drawings by Robert McCloskey 

“Story of a thoroughly unorthodox boy . . . best 
thing of its kind since Tom Sawyer.” — MARGERY 
BIANCO Ages 9-13 $2.50 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT 


By C. Day Lewis 

illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 

“Swell yarn from an exceptional writer. Sus- 
pense is held tautly every moment.”’—viRGINIA 


KIRKUS Ages 10-14 $2.00 


GILBERT THE GAY POODLE 


Story and Pictures 

by Augusta and Henry Billings 

Hilarious story of an independent young poodle 
who wins a radio jackpot and the approval of 
his family Ages 4-7 $1.50 


For complete fall list send for free illustrated catalogue of all Junior Books 


THE VIKING PRESS . 1s East 48th Street - New York 17, N. Y. 
















Children of today will enjoy these delightful tales 


of life in earlier times .. . 


MARY BROWNING’S 
ADVENTURING WITH PIONEERS 


The lives of two families in the days when the Kentucky settlers 
were venturing to build their first cabins supply the appealing 
episodes of this book. There is a further stepping back in time when 
Grandma Fisher gathers the children around her “storytelling 
bench” for lively tales of Daniel Boone and some of the earliest 
pioneers. Ages 8-10. Illustrated. 160 pages. 


KATHERINE D. CHRIST’S 
WILLOW BROOK FARM 


This story of the five Betz children, who lived on a Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm seventy years ago, presents to young readers an inter- 
esting contrast to their own way of living. Fairs, sleigh rides, 
husking bees, and picnics highlight this day-by-day picture of real 
life on a farm. Ages 9-12. Illustrated in color and black and 
white. 256 pages 





a will profit from reading 


PAUL WITTY’S 
READING IN MODERN EDUCATION 


This book encompasses the most modern concepts underlying effi- 
cient instruction. Because teachers assert that they need additional 
help in studying children, in obtaining diversified materials, and 
in evaluating growth, a major portion of the book is devoted to 
these issues. The prevention of reading retardation is particularly 
emphasized. 23 Tables. 335 pages. 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 
are proving very successful in the classroom because of 
Their light vocabulary load in the early books. They make use of the 
best modern ideas in vocabulary control. Good distribution puts no ex- 
cessive vocabulary burden on any one grade. 
Their use of not one but several methods for attaining independence in 
word-recognition. Each child is helped to develop the methods of word- 
attack best suited to his capacities. 
Reports on actual classroom use of these new Readers are flowing in and 
here’s what they say: 
“The stories hold children’s interest all the way through because of their 
surprise element, humor, etc.” 
“Slow readers have accomplished more reading and less painfully.” 
“The reading class is anticipated; disappointment is expressed when the 
time for reading has gone by.” 
Yes, the Ginn Basic Readers are rapidly becoming 
children’s favorite reading books. 
COMPLETE PRIMARY PROGRAM now available — 2 readiness books; 
3 pre-primers; primer; chart; cards; first reader; 2 second readers; 2 third 
readers; workbooks for each; tests; and the most complete Teachers’ Manuals 
ever published. Middle-grade books also available. 


Ginn and Company BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 





